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On Redistricting 


By David L. Perlman 


The 1962 congressional elections could be the wildest, most con- 
fusing and most unpredictable in the nation’s history as the result 
of failure of key states to redistrict their congressional seats. 

Unless divided legislatures in Pennsylvania and Illinois are able 
to compromise their differences, each Pennsylvania voter will ballot 


for 27 congressmen in 1962 and® 


tach Illinois voter will be entitled 
t0 vote for 24 representatives. 

In these two states alone, a sweep 
by either party could give Pres. 
Kennedy a firm working majority 
of liberal Democrats—if his party 
woa—or give the Republicans 
tither absolute control of the House 
or effective control in coalition with 
Conservative southern Democrats. 

At-large elections of entire con- 
Sessional delegations are also pos- 
sible in Massachusetts, Minnesota 
and Alabama, which have thus far 
failed to redistrict, and in Arkan- 
88, Where a redistricting law has 
been challenged by a- referendum 
Petition, 


Berlin Mayor Hails 
AFL-CIO ‘Solidarity’ 


Mayor Willy Brandt and 
people of West Berlin are 
“counting on the solidarity 
of the AFL-CIO in the crit- 
leal period” ahead, Brand 
has assured AFL-CIO Pres. 
Meany in a Ketter 
} ‘from Berlin. : 

: The mayor recalled that the 
rican trade union move- 
‘Ment was “first to lend moral 
Mpport” from abroad and 
pthat American labor has, 
gh the years, remained 
) our most consistent 

oe age active friends.” 

Y assurance here is 
pSitonger,” Brandt wrote 
| Meany, “because I know of 
your own devotion to our 
ySuse in this city.” 
ea 


The reapportionment of Con- 
gress based on the 1960 census 
resulted in a loss of House seats 
for all of these states, thus forc- 
ing them either to redistrict or to 
fill all their seats in a statewide 
election. While several states 
which gained congressional seats 
will elect their additional repre- 
sentatives at large, the impact 
will be-minor compared with the 
winner-take-all possibility when 
a large state must elect its entire 
delegation on a statewide basis. 


In the present Congress, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Massachusetts and 
Minnesota combined have an 
evenly-split aggregate—39 Demo- 
crats and 39 Republicans. Under 
the new apportionment, they will 
be entitled to a total of 71 repre- 
sentatives, a drop of seven. 


Without considering the uncer- 
tainties of at-large elections, the 
reapportionment actions taken to 
date would appear to favor the Re- 
publicans picking up several seats. 
Congressional Quarterly, an author- 
itative source, considers a net GOP 
gain of five seats as “the most like- 
ly net effect of the redistricting.” 


Of the 16 states which lose 
one or more seats, seven have 
enacted redistricting bills, The 
Kentucky and Mississippi legis- 
latures meet early next year and 
New York also is considered cer- 
tain to pass a redistricting bill in 
the 1962 session. 

Of nine states gaining seats, 
five have redistricted, although 
Maryland’s action may be 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Training Bill 

“High priority” legislation 
which would create training and 
retraining programs to enable 
unemployed and underemployed 
workers to acquire and upgrade 
skills is being speeded through 
Congress. 

The House Labor Committee 
voted approval of a $263 million 
two-year manpower development 
and training program by an over- 
whelming 24 to 3 margin. Earlier, 
the Senate Labor Committee 
unanimously approved a $655 
millon four-year program. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
gave labor’s “whole-hearted” sup- 
port to the retraining program in 
testimony before the House group 
in June. “No man is expendable,” 
Meany declared in praising the 
proposals as an investment in hu- 
man resources. 


The actions came as Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg stressed the 
Administration’s concern over the 
plight “of 1 million workers un- 
employed continuously for 27 weeks 
or more.” 

Goldberg nudged Congress 
through letters to the committee 
chairmen—Sen. Lister Hill (D- 
Ala.) and Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-N. Y.). 


He said Kennedy assigned “high 
priority” to the proposed manpower 
development and training bill and 
the youth employment opportuni- 
ties bill. He said the President asked 
him to thank the committee leaders 
for their efforts and added the Ad- 
ministration “eagerly awaits” enact- 
ment of the legislation. 

The manpower training measure 
passed by the Senate group would 
provide $90 million for the year be- 
ginning last July 1, $165 million 
the next year and $200 million in 
each of the two succeeding years. 
State governments would be re- 


(Continued on page 2) 


dent declared, was simply whether 
our social security system, “that 
already protects the aged against 
total loss of income in their years 
of retirement, [should] also pro- 
tect them against medical catastro- 
phe.” 

There is no other effective rem- 
edy to meet the problem of medi- 
cal expenses of older people, 
“which have destroyed the hard- 
earned economic security of re- 
tired persons and imposed tre- 
mendous burdens upon their chil- 
dren,” Meany said. 

“We believe in the social security 
system,” he said. To be “meaning- 
ful,” a system of old age insurance 
“must guard against all frequent 
and predictable threats; and by far 
the greatest of these is long-term, 
costly illness.” 

Meany appeared before the 
committee after Health, Education 
& Welfare Sec. Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff had thrown the full weight of 
the Kennedy Administration be- 
hind the Anderson-King bill. 

Stating that the proposal would 
extend hospital and nursing bene- 
fits to 14.5 million persons 65 years 
of age or older, Ribicoff called the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Kennedy Administration’s 
crucial foreign aid program 
moved into the showdown stage 
in Congress with efforts turned 
toward building bipartisan sup- 
port of its long-term aid princi- 
ple. 


In the Senate, the $4.3 billion 
aid program was set for floor 
debate after narrow approval by 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the President’s request for au- 
thority also to advance $8.8 bil- 
lion in Treasury funds in long-term 
loans to underdeveloped nations. 


In the House, also, Kennedy won 
a major victory when the Foreign 
Affairs Committee approved the 
long-range financing approach and 
prepared to clear the entire aid bill 
for floor action next week. A Re- 
publican effort to reject the Ken- 
nedy program was beaten, 19 to 
10. 

The House group then approved 
the five-year, $8.8 billion loan plan 
and cut $407 million, less than ex- 
pected, from the $4.8 billion aid 
request for the current fiscal year. 

Action on the foreign aid bill 

(Continued on Page 4) 


GM ‘Inflation’ Charge 
Challenged by UAW 


By Eugene A. Kelly 
Detroit—Charging that the General Motors Corp. has injected 
a false issue of “inflation” into contract negotiations, the United 
Auto Workers have formally requested GM, under the National 


Labor Relations Act, to supply 


data on the firm’s “price-profit 


formula.” < 


The request, signed by UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther and Vice 
Pres. Leonard Woodcock, pointed 
out that, since GM injected the in- 
flation issue in recent statements, 
the “reasonableness and propriety 
of that price-profit formula are now 
central issues” in the negotiations. 

The union negotiators made nine 


specific requests for information 
about the formula which, they said, 
from 1947 through 1955 gave GM 
a profit of 26 percent after taxes. 

Reuther and Woodcock charged 
the formula is geared to realize a 
20 percent net return on investment 
for 180 days of production an- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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CHICAGO NEWSPAPER GUILDSMEN walk picket line at the De 
as community daily for Negro citizens and now operating with strikebreakers after all employes were 
fired. Trouble began Apr. 16, the Guild has filed refusal-to-bargain and other unfair labor practice 


charges with the National Labor Relations Board. 


Round-the-Clock Picket Lines 
Continuing at Chicago Defender 


Chicago—Outside a well-appointed white-brick newspaper plant on Chicago’s South Side, patient 
pickets in their 15th week are carrying on a ‘round-the-clock demonstration against the Chicago De- 
fender, a one-time champion of liberal causes which has become an aggressive critic of labor and is 


warring on its employes with strikebreakers. 


Fifty-eight members of the Chicago Newspaper Guild’s Defender unit have been marching since 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D., €.,JULY 


June Change Is Slight: 


micr 


' 


Bo OS 


fender, issued by its publisher 


Apr. 16, seven days a week, around® 


the office of the Negro community 
daily and its publisher, John H. 
Sengstacke. 

Now the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board Aas moved into the 
case, issuing a complaint charging 
the Defender with refusal to bar- 
gain and other unfair labor prac- 
tices including refusal to furnish 
data to bear out a claim that pover- 
ty prevents a wage increase offer. 
A hearing before a trial examiner 
has been set for Aug. 7. 

With headquarters in a nearby 


U. S. Sues Bakeries 
In Price-Fix Case 


The Justice Dept. has sued five 
bakery firms for damages resulting 
from an alleged conspiracy to fix 
prices and rig bids for the sale of 
bread to naval installations in 
Florida and Georgia. 

All five firms—Ward Baking Co., 
American Bakeries Co., Derst Bak- 
ing Co., Flowers Baking Co., and 
Southern Bakeries Co.—had been 
fined recently after having entered 
no contest pleas in companion 
criminal anti-trust suits. 

The government has asked dou- 
ble damages under provisions of 
the False Claims Act. The amount 
of damages claimed was not speci- 


shop, the Guildsmen have main- 
tained solidarity and a high morale. 
One of the pickets, Isaiah Major, 
is the publisher’s nephew. Strong 
support is being given by other 
units of the Chicago Guild, neigh- 
boring locals and other unions. 
Chicago Guildsmen, by a 7-1 
margin, have voted to pay assess- 
ments of $1.50-$3.00 a week to 
help support Defender pickets. 


The Defender for many years 
has had a history of labor diffi- 
culties. In 1954, the Guild had 
to go to arbitration to enforce 
its contract for wage payments 
to two rewritemen who were 


being paid under the wrong job 
classification. 


Last fall, shortly after the Guild 
opened negotiations for renewal of 
its contract for non-mechanical em- 
ployes, mechanical workers voted 
to disband an unaffiliated local and 
join the Guild. After they had voted 
27 to 2 in favor of the Guild in 
an NLRB election, the Defender 
withdrew a pay raise offer it had 
previously made to the editorial 
employes. 

In new counterproposals, the 
company offered no money, no 
other substantial improvements, 


fied in the suit. 


and asked for more exemptions 


Senate, House Groups 


Approve Training Bill 


(Continued from page 1) 
quired to match the federal expendi- 
tures in thé final two years. 

The Senate bill would give the 
Secretary of Labor authority to 
study labor force needs and the 
impact of automation. 


Stricken from the measure was. 


an Administration-favored provi- 
sion to allow the relocation of some 
3,000 families from hard-hit areas. 
Added to it was provision for the 
training and guidance of youths— 
a program which had been part of 
the youth opportunity bill. as 

While the’ job picture has’ im- 
proved, Goldberg wrote, there con- 
tinues a high level of unemploy- 
m. , with over 5 million jobless 


and a very large number of long- 
term unemployed. 

“This kind of continuous job- 
lessness for half a year or more 
for 1 million American workers 
is one of the most serious aspects 
of our current economic situa- 

»” Goldberg wrote. 

The long-term jobless, he said, 
are concentrated in three groups: 
among the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled; in certain industries, such 
as the building trades and manu- 
facturing; and in the under-21 or 
over-45 year age brackets. 

The pending programs are de- 
signed to train younger workers 
and to train or upgrade the skills 


of older workers. 


/ 


from the contract. Management 
said its original pay raise offer was 
a mistake and no money was avail- 
able to pay. 


Proof Refused 

The Guild offered to extend the 
old contract if the company would 
prove inability to pay, but it refused 
to offer proof. The company also 
refused to fix firm dates for bar- 
gaining for the mechanical em- 
ployes. The Guild then acted. 

Nine days later, the company 
submitted brief comparative income 
statements. The Guild held there 
was not sufficient proof of inability 
to pay but offered to return the 
striking employes to work. The 
company then announced the 
names of 58 employes the company 
had “replaced” or for whom al- 
legedly no jobs any longer existed. 
The list included every one who 
had walked out. 


The company, at a Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service 
session on June 29, offered to 
restore 19 of the workers to their 
jobs if the Guild would drop its 
charges. The offer was rejected. 
A later publisher’s offer to re- 
hire 20 as “new employes” was 
neither accepted nor rejected but 
was reported to the members. 
Not one of the members went 
back. 


By farming out mechanical work 
and hiring editorial and office 
strikebreakers, including a number 
of his own relatives, Sengstacke 
has continued to publish. A Guild 
committee has begun canvassing 
advertisers to let them know the 
Defender story. Fellow-publishers 
have given little publicity to Seng- 
stacke’s labor troubles. 


Sengstacke has now been ap- 
pointed to the National Public Ad- 
visory Committee on Area Re- 
development by Commerce Sec. 
Luther H. Hodges. Guildsmen have 
asked friends to join them in send- 
ing protests to Hodges and to sena- 
tors and congressmen. 


Ken Byrd, executive director of 
the Guild local, and Intl. Rep. 
Carleton Ihde said the Defender 
Guildsmen will stay on the picket 
line until they can all walk back 
into the plant together to pick up 


jmarket basket which cost $10 in 


\Living Costs Rise, 
\Factory Pay Up) 


ee 


wat 


By Robert B. Cooney 
The nation’s cost of living climbed to an all-time high in j 


=| the government has reported. 


The Labor Dept. said the Consumer Price Index rose by 0.2 pep, 


: cent between May and June to 127.6 as a result mainly of prigg 


increases for used cars, gasoline, housing and fresh fruits and 


vegetables. 


An accompanying report on 
factory worker earnings said a 


steady rise over four months 
had brought the buying power of 
production workers to the record 
levels reached in June and De- 
cember of 1959. 


The June CPI means that the 


the 1947-49 base period now costs 
$12.76. | 
The rise ended a seven-month 
period during which the CPI fluc- 
utated between 127.4 and 127.5. 
Ewan Clague, commissioner of 
the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, regarded the June in- 
crease as insignificant in statistical 
terms. He said the stretch since 
last October, when the CPI was 
127.3, has been “a very stable pe- 
riod.” 
The June index, however, is 0.9 
percent higher than the 126.5 of 
June a year ago. This over-the- 
year increase is “significant,” 
Clague said. 
Asked for a forecast, Clague told 
reporters he “wouldn’t anticipate 
any decline” for July but did ex- 
pect “a slight drop” for August. 
The increased earnings of pro- 
duction workers was due “mainly 
to the lengthening of the work- 
week and also to higher average 


ihr 
report explained. It noted the 
earnings gain was preserved 9 
buying power because of the 
“comparative stability” of cog. 
sumer prices. 


| The report said spendable’ eam: 


ings—what is left after deduetion 
of federal income and social 
curity taxes—rose by about $1,{9 
between May and June to $83.74 
per week for a factory productigg 
worker with three dependents ang 
to $76.12’ for a worker withoy 
dependents. 


Earnings at Record . 

These spendable earnings, rep. 
resenting a new record high, wep 
$2.10 or 2.5 percent higher thay 
June a year ago. Buying power— 
spendable earnings deflated by cog 
of living increases—was up by nea. 
ly 2 percent over the year and equil 
to the record high set in June 1959, 
the report said. 

The June CPI of 127.6 will mean 
a 1-cent-per-hour wage increase for 
some 9,500 workers. They are em 
ployed by the Clark Equipment (, 
of Michigan and by the Wagner 
Electric Corp. of St. Louis and 
southern Illinois. 

The report said there will be no 
change in the cost of living allow. 
ance for the remainder of the 100; 
000 workers whose union contract 
clause provides for quarterly rm 


hourly earnings,” the government 


Challenged 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nually and is, in fact, the “major 
engine of inflation” in the auto in- 
dustry. 

They asserted also that 59 GM 
executives drew more in 1960 sal- 
aries and bonuses than the com- 
bined salaries of 608 top govern- 
ment officials from Pres. John F. 
Kennedy through the list of 50 
state governors. 

Meanwhile the UAW presented 
major contract proposals to the 
fourth large auto maker—Amer- 
ican Motors—and asked for the 
help of Chrysler Corp. on a pro- 
posed legislative program, as it 
had done earlier at GM and 
Ford. 


The UAW called on American 
Motors to put its 25,000 hourly- 
paid workers on salary, reduce 
work time without loss of pay, and 
“modernize” the present wage for- 
mula. 

In talks with Chrysler, the UAW 
said its proposal for joint legisla- 
tive action is based on the recogni- 
tion that “broad aspects of such 
compelling problems as rising un- 
employment” cannot be solved at 
the bargaining table. 

The union emphasized two 
points in legislative goals—a flexi- 
ble reduction of the workweek, 
with no loss in pay, through legis- 
lation; and the establishment of a 
national agency to provide pro- 
grams to meet changing work 
needs. 

Other points in the suggested 
legislative program included these: 

@ A national fund for retrain- 
ing, relocating and re-employing 
workers whose employer goes out 
of business. 


@® Earlier retirement under so- 


‘their old jobs. 


cial security of displaced workers, 


view at this time. 


GM ‘Inflation’ Charge 


by UAW 


}over a given age, who are unable 
to find work. 

@ A federal system of reinsut 
ance to protect workers’ pensil 
rights. 

@ A federal fund to provide 
temporary loans for debt paymeat 
by jobless workers. 

@ A standby law giving ti 
President authority to cut with 
holding taxes to head off rece 
sions. 

@ A law to protect consumes 
from price abuses by requifilg 
open hearings on corporation prt 
boost proposals. 


Fire Fighters Unit 
Speeds Integration 


Baltimore, Md.—Integration of 
Negro fire fighters into Local 7 
of the Fire Fighters here has bee 
accelerated by a temporary bylaws 
change permitting non-members ® 
join the union on payment of # 
$10 initiation fee in lieu of th 
normal $25 fee. 

_ Pres. Raymond Fogarty of Local 
734 said 109 Negro firemen j 
when the regular by-laws wet 
modified for a month. 5 
brought the number of Negro met 
bers to a total of 113 out of 1% 
eligibles. 

Last year after a speech 
Shishkin, 
Dept. of Civil Rights, the local 
suspended a previous bylaws ' 
quirement that all non-members 8 
the Baltimore Fire Dept. must PY 
the equivalent of back dues fot 
the duration of their services Pi¥ 
initiation fee. The maximum pay 
ment at that time was drop 
$25. This year the $10 fee ¥% 
substituted for a one-month 


by Boris. 
director of AFL-CIO” 
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Jo Protect Job Rights: 


tions to Grenada, Miss. 


The suit asks the court to declare the rights and duties of the 


~ 


{uto Workers Sue 
ind ‘Runaway’ Firm 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have filed suit in U.S. District Court 


against Lyon, Inc., to protect the contract and seniority rights 
gf 400 workers as the company carries out plans to transfer 


gompany and the union under their 

ent. The union charges 
iyon has repudiated the pact by 
refusing to offer transfer rights to 
is employes when it moves. 

The UAW, which is now 
qedying possible legal suits in 
jxsimilar “runaway” cases, acted 
in the wake of a July 5 federal 
jitrict court ruling that union- 
yon seniority rights become 
tested” in the job. 

In that ruling, Judge Fred W. 
Kaess said the Gemmer Mfg. Co. 
of Detroit, “has an obligation and 
duty’ to offer jobs to its some 
10 Detroit employes when it 
poves to Lebanon, Tenn. Pres. 
John E. Jarrell of Ross Gear and 
Tol Mfg. Co., of which Gemmer 
a subsidiary, has said the ruling 
will be appealed. ; 

Decision Appealed 

In a related development, at- 
jomeys for the Glidden Co. of 
Cleveland, formally asked the U.S. 
Supreme Court to review a March 
8 decision of the 2nd U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals which upset a 
lower court and held that seniority 
workers had “vested” rights in their 
jobs. The Glidden case was cited 


URW Rejects ‘Runaway’ 
Threat by Tire Firm 


Mansfield, O.—A demand by the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co. for a “work rules” reopening of its contract with the Rubber 
Workers a year ahead of schedule has been rejected by members 
of URW Local 17 in the face of a company threat to “run away” 


to the South. 


Management served notice it® 


would move its tire plant here to 
a2 Unorganized company plant in 
Tupelo, Miss., unless the union 
agrees tO negotiate work rule 
thanges now. It said production 
tosts here are “not competitive.” 
Pres. Herman Welling of the 
1,400-member URW Local 17 listed 


Meany Asks French 
To Leave Tunisia 


The recent outbreak of 
ing between French and 
Tunisian troops in Bizerte 
brought an immediate appeal 
from AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany urging the United 
to seek an immediate 

tad to hostilities and to sup- 
port the Tunisian people “in 
their courageous struggle to 
have all French military 
forces leave their country.” 
Meany made his appeal in 
4 telegram to Sec. of State 
Rusk, a copy of which 

Was cabled to Ahmed Tiili, 
scretary-general of the Gen- 
tral Federation of Tunisian 
Workers. He said that com- 
bat between French and Tuni- 
fians jeopardized “the vital 
of the Tunisian, 

French and all other free- 
loving peoples.” The 
ting halted after a United 
Nations Security Council res- 
lire appealed for a cease- 


Meany told Rusk the 
erican government should 
*nergetically employ its own 
800d offices and through the 
to speed French evacua- 


of all Tunisian territory. 
eee 


as a precedent by Kaess in his Gem- 
mer ruling. 

The high court, now in recess, is 
expected to consider the Glidden 
petition in its new term next Oc- 
tober. 

The Glidden and Gemmer deci- 
sions and the union legal offensive 
promise to bring the “runaway” 
problem to a head. 

_ South Importing Unions? 

The lawyer who represented the 
Glidden workers is reported by the 
Wall Street Journal as saying he 
has been “bombarded” with in- 
quiries from union lawyers and 
others across the nation. The Glid- 
den legal staff said it has had over 
a hundred inquiries, mostly from 
company attorneys. 

The head of a large Detroit 
auto supply firm was reported 
as commenting that the Gemmer 
ruling is “bound to cause anyone 
to reconsider plans to move 
South.” He observed it would 
mean moving northern wage rates 
to the South and moving the un- 
jon with the plant and might 
mean the company would have to 
p2y moving expenses as well if 
the decision is extended. 


these objections to the company’s 
ultimatum: 

@ The contract expiring in Sep- 
tember 1961 has a provision for a 
wage reopener this year, but no 
reopener on work rules. 

@ Union and management are 
bound by the present agreement 
on work rules until late 1962. 

@ Management has cut the num- 
ber of Mansfield plant employes by 
40 percent over a period of years 
but production stayed at virtually 
the same level because of automa- 
tion and increased worker produc- 
tivity. 

@ Management’s last annual re- 
port made no mention of wages as 
a factor in a 1960 decline in com- 
pany profits. 


5 Meetings Held 


In five meetings with the com- 
pany on the union’s request for 
tire industry “pattern” increases of 
14.5 cents an hour, management 
acknowledged, Welling said, that 
scrap rubber operations were to 
blame for most of its drop in profits. 

The union head said the local 
stands ready to explore the situa- 
tion with the company but “mem- 
bers will not be stiff-armed into 
needlessly giving up contract 
benefits” agreed to by manage- 
ment in the past. 

Many tire companies have signed 
contracts calling for wage boosts 
of 7.5 cents an hour this year and 
another 7 cents in 1962. Among 
the latest was Mohawk Rubber Co., 
which agreed to give 600 Akron 
area workers the “pattern” increase 
and other improvements. 


DEAF ATHLETES sponsored by. California, New York and 
Arizona locals of the Hod Carriers met their coaches at Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D. C., before flying to Helsinki, Finland, 
for the ninth Intl. Games for the Deaf Aug. 6-10. Another sponsor 
was the Industrial Union Dept. of the AFL-CIO, which gave $1,937 
for uniforms for the men’s team. 


Peter Wisher, swimming coach; Jerry Berlowitz, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Nancy Elkins of Tempe, Ariz., Gallaudetstudent and javelin 
thrower; Art Kruger, team director; standing, Lonnie Knapp, 
Maurice Mosley, Sal Flores and Mike White, all of California. 


From the left are: seated, Dr. 


President established it May 26, 


Missile Sites Ruling 
Resolves Work Issue 


The Missile Sites Labor Commission, in its first ruling since the 
has issued a finding involving a|| 
jurisdictional dispute at the Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, N. M. 

There had been no work stoppage during the dispute and all 
parties have complied with commission procedures, the commission 


pointed out in directing that the 
work of installing underground 
cable at the base should be per- 
formed on a “composite basis” by 
the Operating Engineers and the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


The finding, announced by La- 
bor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg as 
commission chairman, listed 
methods of installing cable by 
the plow-in method or the trench 
method and specified which craft 
should perform each task. 


The commission made its finding 
on the basis of a report by a panel 
consisting of Dr. John T. Dunlop 
of Harvard University, Pres. C. J. 
Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Dept., 
and Executive Director James D. 
Marshall, Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. 


First Dispute Heard 


The panel held a public hearing 
on July 5 and also met with the 
disputants to help settle the con- 
troversy, the first labor dispute ac- 
cepted by the missile sites commis- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, the commission re- 
leased a policy statement de- 
signed to “facilitate economical 
and efficient operations” in con- 
struction at missile and space 
sites. It said a similar statement 
on work done by manufacturers 
and industrial unions at missile 
sites would be issued soon. 

The commission recommended 
that the construction industry and 
union contract negotiators be gov- 
erned by these principles: 

@ Wage rates, fringe benefits 
and other terms should not be 
negotiated which “establish more 
costly standards” than are made ap- 
plicable to other construction ac- 
tivity in similar circumstances. 

@ The introduction of new con- 
ditions for any craft in a site area 
should be judged against the stand- 
ards of practice in the region and 
construction industry generally, rec- 
ognizing also that some areas may 
require somewhat higher benefits 
to attract the needed workers. 

@ In the absence of a “clear 
showing” that wages or work prac- 
tices are discriminatory or unreason- 
able, the commission will regard 
such provisions as reasonable, it 


| Said. 


The commission has 11 members, 
three each representing the public, 
labor and management, with Gold- 
berg as chairman and Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service Dir. 
William E. Simkin as vice chair- 
man. 

It said it is reviewing contracts 
and practices which place a “dis- 
criminatory burden of costs” on 
missile and space construction proj- 
ects and urged employers and un- 
ions to do the same. 

It urged unions and contractors 
to cooperate -in manning construc- 
tion sites, and called for uniform 
overtime schedules on sites in the 


same region. 


Societies here. 


|Kennedy Picks: 


Cosgrove for 


_|OCDM Post 


-Pres. John F. Kennedy has nomi- 
nated John E. Cosgrove, assistant 
director of education for the AFL- 
CIO, as assistant director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation. 

Cosgrove has been a lawyer in 
private practice, an attorney for 
the Dept. of Labor, and an educa- 
tion staff member for labor bodies 
in Iowa and Washington, D. C. 
A native of Keokuk, Ia., he 
graduated from St. Ambrose Col- 
lege, Davenport, Ia. and cum 
laude from the University of Notre 
Dame law school and was admitted 
to the Iowa bar in 1948. After two 
years of Labor Dept. work on the 
employment security law, he served 
as education director of the former 
Iowa State Federation of Labor and 
as assistant education director for 
the former AFL. He became as- 


John E. Cosgrove 
Named to OCDM by Pres. Kennedy 


sistant director of education for the 
AFL-CIO at the merger of the two 
federations in 1955, 

Cosgrove has been a federation 
representative with the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 
American Library Association, 
the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, the Ful- 
bright Scholarship Association 
and other bodies. 


Labor Relations Called 


Best in Saskatehewan 


Montreal—Four rules that put the basic principles of sound 
labor-management relations into effect were recently defined by Prof. 
Roger Chartier of Laval University at the Conference of Learned 


In Canada, he added, they are applied only in Saskatchewan. 


The rules he listed were: 

@ There should be as few re- 
strictions as possible on the defini- 
tion of a “dispute” or a “working 
condition.” 

@ Government conciliation 
should be optional in a dispute. 

@ Where compulsory concilia- 
tion is enforced, it should be short 
and to the point. 

@ Conciliation should be “edu- 
cative” as well as “preventive” with 
the opportunity for investigation of 
new bargaining content and tech- 
niques, the gathering of pertinent 
information and “dispassionate dis- 
cussions” between union, manage- 
ment, government and university 
spokesmen. Py 

Chartier pointed out that, ex- 

‘ cept in Saskatchewan, the par- 

ties to a union contract are not 

allowed to enter into an agree- 
ment on some matters. 

“They are compelled to use gov- 
ernment conciliation machinery ex- 
actly as determined by statute,” he 
said. “No alternatives are set 
forth.” 

Fear, rather than freedom, is the 
force that guides legislators outside 
Saskatchewan in their thinking on 
conciliation of disputes, Chartier 


charged, 


“The strike is a fundamental 
ingredient of the collective bar- 
gaining process,” he said. “With- 
out it the union would be put 
from the start at such a disad- 
vantage that well-balanced, gen- 
vine collective bargaining would 
not be possible.” 

Prof. Pauline Jewett of Carleton 
University told the conference that 
a survey showed New Party candi- 
dates in Ontario parliamentary by- 
elections last year were unusually 
attractive to younger voters. 

In ‘the Peterborough area 
Walter Pitman, the victorious 
New Party candidate, polled 
about 80 percent of the voters 
between 21 and 30 years of age 
and 61 percent of those between 
31 and 40, she reported. The — 
candidate’s campaign, she said, 
caught the imagination of the 
younger voters without alarming 
more conservative groups. 


In Niagara Falls, New Party 
Candidate Ed Michelson, who ran 
third in a race in which the New 
Party was pushed to the left, won 
nearly 40 percent of the voters un- 
der 30 years of age, Prof. Jewett 


said, 
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ILO Institute 
Opening Set 
For Fall of ’62 


Geneva—The board of the Intl. 
Institute for Labor Studies at its-first 
meeting here decided to open the 
new school to a first class of 30 
students from different parts of the 
world in the autumn of 1962. 

The school was created by the 
Intl. Labor Organization to provide 
advanced training to people with 
some experience in labor-manage- 
ment relations who may be expect- 
ed to rise to positions. of greater 
responsibility and who may influ- 
ence social and labor policy. 


The board consists of six mem- 
bers of the ILO Governing Body 
—two each representing workers, 
government and management; 
five persons appointed by the 
Governing Body for terms of 
three years each from among 
“persons of outstanding interna- 
tional experience having a knowl- 
edge of educational and labor 
problems,” and the counselor of 
state of the Geneva Dept. of 
Public Instruction, 


The appointed members include 
Dr. Thomas H. Carroll, president 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. Also. attending 
the meeting were representatives of 
the United Nations secretary gen- 
eral and of the director general of 
th UN Educational, Scientific & 
Cultural Organization. 

An advisory committee named to 
advise the director general, Sir 
Douglas Copland, on curriculum 
questions includes Dr. Clark Kerr, 
president of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It will meet in Geneva 
Oct. 11 to 13. 


ICFTU Asks 
UN Probe of 
Abduction 


Worldwide support for a United 
Nations investigation of the disap- 
pearance of Heinz Brandt, editor 
of the West German union publica- 
tion Metall, is being built up by the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. There are suspicions that 
Brandt was abducted from the west- 
ern zone of Berlin by East German 
political police. 

UN Inquiry Urged 

From Brussels, ICFTU Gen. Sec. 
Omer Becu asked UN Sec.-Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold to submit the 
kidnap allegation to the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights and 
charged that whether Brandt was 
abducted or arrested as a spy, as 
the East Germans claim, the inci- 
dent was “a striking violation of 
human rights” and “an insolent 
and inadmissible Communist terror 
action.” 

Brandt, 52, who was perse- 
cuted by the Nazis during the 
war, fled from the Soviet zone of 
Germany in 1958. Gn June 16 
of this year he disappeared from 
West Berlin, where he bad been 
atiending a union meeting com- 
memorating the eighth anniver- 
sary of the East German work- 
ers’ revolt. Five days later the 
East Germans announced he had 
been arrested as a western agent. 

In Berlin, the German Metal- 

workers Union expressed the strong 
suspicion Brandt had been kid- 
naped and demanded his release. 
In Kiel, the executive committee of 
the German Federation of Trade 
Unions condemned the arrest and 
called for a free world protest. In 


Washington, the executive board of|on July 30. This will be the largest} nearly three years in Asia on key 
U.S. union delegation ever to visit] international assignments for the 
Great Britain, according to IUE 


the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers demanded his release in a 


JULIUS NYERERE, Prime Minister of Tanganyika, and AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany enjoy a chat on former’s visit to Wash- 
ington. Tanganyika will become independent of Great Britain in 
December. Nyerere met with Pres. Kennedy on question of economic 
aid for his nation, destined as the base of an East African federation. 


(Continued from page 1) 
came as Pres. Kennedy bluntly 
warned the Soviet Union that the 
United States would fight, if neces- 
sary, to resist Soviet pressure to 
force western nations out of West 
Berlin, but invited the USSR to 
enter diplomatic negotiations to 
ease tensions. 
These other developments took 
place in the legislative field: 
@ Strong bipartisan support 
developed for swift approval of 
Kennedy’s request for nearly $3.5 
billion in increased defense appro- 
priations and for strengthened 
military forces. 
@ The Senate passed a pared- 
down farm bill extending the Ad- 
ministration’s wheat and_ feed 
grains program but excluding a 
broader program of crop-by-crop 
controls to reduce farm surpluses. 
@ The House passed a bill 
authorizing $180 million in federal 
grants to help local communities 
improve their public health serv- 
ices. 
@ The Administration worked 
on new versions of a school aid 
bill designed to salvage educational 
proposals that were blocked by an 
8-to-7 vote in the House Rules 
Committee. 
With the Senate committee vic- 
torious behind them, Administra- 
tion forces in Congress gave serious 
consideration to Repuolican pro- 
posals of a “watchdog” group to 
keep Congress informed on the 
long-range aid program’s opera- 
tions. 
The Senate committee voted 
twice by 10-to-7 margins to author- 
ize long-term loans totaling $8.8 
billion over the next five years and 
to finance the loans from the Treas- 
ury. 
The key votes were largely along 
party lines, with two. Democrats 
voting against the President and one 
Republican with him. The com- 


200 IUE Officials 
Visiting Europe 


More than 200 shop stewards 
and committeemen from locals of 
the Electrical, Rado & Machine 
Workers are scheduled to visit 
Europe this summer on_ tours 
arranged by the IUE Education 
Dept. and the American Travel 
Association. 

The first group of 100 left July 1 
and is due to return July 22, The 
second group of 111 is slated to 
leave Idlewild Airport, New York, 


resolution also charging kidnaping.| Education Dir. Ben Segal. 


Foreign Aid Program 


Heads for Showdown 


mittee is made up of 11 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans. 

Five of the six Republicans pre- 
viously had voted for the long- 
range loan principle when former 
Pres. Eisenhower requested it in 
1957 and again’ in 1959. 


This time, however, four of 
the five reversed themselves. 
They were Senators Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (Ia.), George D. 
Aiken (Vt.), Homer Capehart 
(Ind.), and Frank Carlson (Kan.). 

The close vote took place in 
spite of a last-minute letter to all 
members of Congress from Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk and 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
and personal efforts by the Pres- 
ident. 
Final Senate committee approval 
of the aid program came on a 13- 
to-4 vote, sending it to floor debate 
and possibly hard battles on key 
issues. Three senators who helped 
clear the bill had voted against the 
heart of the program—the long- 
term feature and Treasury borrow- 
ing—and reserved the right to re- 
sume their opposition on the floor. 
These were Senators Frank J. Lau- 
sche (D-Ohio), Aiken and Carlson. 

Democratic leaders in the 
House hope, after final approval 
is obtained from the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, to obtain 
Rules Committee clearance in a 
manner that would prohibit 
points of order made on the 
floor. 


propriations Committee, 


ject to annual appropriations, 


Senate Votes to 
Confirm Weaver 


unanimously confirmed by the Sen- 
ate as Assistant Sec. of Labor for 
Intl. Affairs. He succeeds George 
Cabot Lodge, a holdover from the 
Eisenhower Administration, in the 
post. 

Weaver had been assistant to the 


Machine Workers before his ap- 
pointment in January as special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Labor. 

Weaver, a labor advisor at sev- 
eral conferences of the Intl. La- 
bor Organization, this year attended 
the ILO conference in Geneva as a 
government delegate. He spent 


AFL-CIO and the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, 


This is in anticipation of op- 
position from the powerful Ap- 
which 
tends to oppose long-range financ- 
ing and favors aid programs sub- 


George L-P Weaver has been 


president of the Electrical, Radio & |} 


Ruttenberg Hails Pact: 


States, may be the outcome of a 1 


16 Nations Agree 
On Textile Import 


Geneva, Switzerland—Wider world trade in cotton textiles) 
less disruption by imports in individual nations, such as the Yj; 


— 


6-nation agreement reached her 


stan and Hong Kong, exercise re- 
straint, and do not send into a 
market like the U.S. a total vol- 
ume of goods greater than in the 
year ended June 30. 

The objective, Ruttenberg ex- 
plained, is to permit the Jow- 
wage nations to expand their 
exports—essential if they are to 
build up their economies and 
raise living standards—without 
flooding the market in any one 
“importing country, which would 
inevitably lead to quotas and 
other barriers. 


“The ideal in trade relations 
that we have been advancing at the| 
AFL-CIO has borne fruit here,” 
Ruttenberg said. “Instead of act- 
ing On our own in dealing with a 
very difficult problem we have 
come to an international agree- 
ment through negotiation.” 


Europeans Hold Key 

Key to the success of the agree- 
ment is the willingness of Euro- 
pean Common Market countries, 
which now impose strict quotas on 
cotton textiles from low-wage 
areas, to take on some of the bur- 
den the U.S. has been carrying, 
Ruttenberg added. 

This week’s agreement is planned 
to extend for one year beginning 
Oct. 1. The same nations will 
meet here, starting Oct. 9, in an 
effort to devise a long-range ap- 
proach to the export problems of 
low-wage producers. 


Undersecretary of State George 
Ball, who headed the U.S. dele- 
gation, noted that the agreement 
permitted this country to impose 


quotas on cotton textiles if the 
low-wage exporters failed to hold 


their total shipments to pre-June 
30 levels. 


this week. 2 * 
The agreement was hailed as a “milestone in trade relation» vee 
by Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director® : ae os 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re-|‘¢l€gation were more cautioy ;, § 
search. Ruttenberg, Lazar Teper,|COMmenting on the agreement, by gon” 
research director of the Ladies’ cae’ they would be Satisfied pe 
Garment Workers, and Milton if the “Kennedy Administration °° 
Fried, research director of the effectively sepned the provision <a 
Clothing Workers, were observers ouee 5 ee Se am 
with the U.S. delegation. ia ‘ + a 
Terms of the agreement—which J unior High The 
depends on action by the individual N holding 
governments to become effective— m Af é 
are generally as follows: a ed ter we 
in Wa 
@ Nations that now impose provisi 
stringent quotas on cotton goods Labor Leader ning | 
from low-wage countries are to re-| Tacoma, Wash.—A new junig, § am 4 
lax their restrictions sufficiently to|high school scheduled to be com, § J@ ™ 
permit a reasonable rise in imports. | pleted for the 1962 school year i, iim is 
@ The United States and other| this city’s way of saying thanks jp *” 
nations that do not now impose |0'nized labor and to a man wha 
quotas would have the right to|5@S Tepresented labor in the tom, ~ 
request that low-wage exporting munity for more than a quarterg | SP 
areas, such as Japan, India, Paki-|* century—Harry S. Mclivaigh, rs 


secretary-treasurer of the Pier 
County Central Labor Couneil, 
The chairman of the city’s school 
board, James L. Boze, came to, 
recent meeting of the AFL-C(j0 


Harry S. Mcllvaigh 


central body to announce the dé 
cision to name the new junior high 
school after Mclivaigh. He told 
the delegates: 
_ “We appreciate what labor has 
helped accomplish toward it 
provement of our schools and we 
are especially appreciative of the 
cooperation we have i 
from your secretary-treasurer.” 
As secretary-treasurer of the ct 
tal body and its predecessor sind 
1933, Mcllvaigh has been prom 
nently identified with labors @ 
sade for better schools. * 
A congratulatory letter to thel 
bor council from Teachers 
461 hailed the decision to namel 
school after Mcllvaigh and declalt! 
that as a result of his “fairnesi# 
telligence, leadership and loyallf? 
the labor movement, the ™ 
County Central Labor Council#® 
garded with the highest respee® 
an ardent, active friend of edu 


Employer observers with the U.S. 


tion.” 


ARCHITECT’S DRAWING sho 


Harry S. Mcllvaigh Junior High School in Tacoma, named 04 
|long-time secretary-treasurer of the AFL-C1O county central 
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\FTRA Convention 
Supports FCC Chief 


Detroit—A strong resolution, emphatically backing the reform 
program advanced by Federal Communications Commission Chair- 


man 


Newton N. Minow, was adopted by the delegates to the 24th | 
convention of the American Federation of Television and Radio| 


here. 

. has proposed sweeping 
changes in the FCC’s handling of 

ision and radio license renew- 
as, aimed at uplifting the caliber 
of broadcast programming which 
yinow finds in a depressing state. 

The Minow proposals call for 
jolding of hearings on a license re- 
jewal application in the community 
in which the station is located, 

ion of more local program- 
ning by TV and radio stations, 
yd a limit of extension to one 
year instead of three where a sta- 
jon is found not to be living up 
jo FOC standards. : 

The 315 AFTRA delegates 
called on the union’s locals to 
cooperate with responsible local 
cifizens in making presentations 
to the FCC in license renewal 
hearings. 

The resolution noted that Con- 
gress had refused to give the FCC 
chairman the powers Pres. Ken- 
ndy had proposed but said that 
present commission authority is 
broad enough if employed to bring 
about the objectives of the Minow 
proposals. 

Schnitzler Hails Record 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler praised the union and 
is leaders for having “accom- 
plished wonders” for performers in 
is 24-year history. He paid trib- 
we fo their unpaid leaders from 
Bddie Cantor, the first AFTRA 
president, to Miss Virginia Payne, 
Itiring president. 

Pointing out that labor has “lost 
fae” under attack recently despite 
is contributions to American de- 
moctacy, Schnitzler urged all un- 
it members to tell the story of 
“very fine unions” like AFTRA to 
the public. 

“Don’t hide your light under a 


Guild Certified for 


4 at Ottawa Journal 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Ottawa News- 
paper Guild has been certified as 
bargaining agent for the 54-member 
tditorial department of the Ottawa 
lounal. That brought Canadian 
Membership in the American News- 
paper Guild to nearly 3,200—more 
han 10 percent of ANG’s total. 


‘bushel basket,” he said. 


“Let the 
public know of your accomplish- 
ments.” 


Schnitzler said the “profes- 
sional enemies” of unions have 
“overreached themselves” and 
are beginning to get reckless, as 
when they tried to make labor 
the scapegeat for the “missile 
gap.” 

Despite human imperfections, la- 
bor is “still alive and growing,” 
Schnitzler said. In the months to 
come, the value of labor’s work 
against communism and other des- 


potisms will be more understood 
and appreciated, he said. 

Entertainment Alliance Urged 

Pres. Herman D. Kenin of the 
Musicians called for an alliance of 
entertainment unions to fight the 
spread of automation in the broad- 
casting industry. 

“Instant broadcast can soon 
become as common as _ instant 
coffee and music are today,” 
Kenin said, warning that equip- 
ment is being sold that could all 
but eliminate the need for radio 
artists and performers, just as 
recordings have cut employment 
for musicians. 


Kenin said the time had come 
for the unions to take the offensive 
and “compel a greedy industry to 
assume its public responsibilities 
or we shall soon be pushbuttoned 
into silence.” 


Officers Elected 


Delegates elected Art Gilmore 
to the presidency of the union. 
Gilmore is president of the Los 
Angeles local. Also elected were 
seven vice presidents: Bernard Len- 
row, New York; Hal Newell, Twin 
Cities, Minn.; Arvin Schweig, Chi- 
cago; Roland Sharette, Detroit; 
Jack Chase, Boston; Clancy Lei- 
sure, San Francisco; Travis John- 
son, New York. 

The delegates also elected New 
York actress Vicki Vola as treas- 
urer and Judd Conlan of Los An- 
geles as recording secretary. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Donald F. Con- 
away serves in an appointive posi- 


tion. : 


SUMMER INSTITUTE of Steelworker: 
range of trade union activities, was held at Miami University, Oxford, O. Bob Bollard, standing 
upper center, is shown outlining the progam. At his left is USWA Dist. Dir. Al Whitehouse. 


ational costs. 


bargaining, adoption of a budget 
totalling $486,000, and minor con- 
stitutional revisions. 


Convention Saluted 

Greetings to the Guild were re- 
ceived on the opening day from 
Canada’s Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker and from Pres. Kennedy. 

- The convention was to close 
July 28 with nomination of candi- 
dates for the international executive 
board, comprising 15 ‘members 
whose two-year terms start Oct. 15. 

In a five-hour closed-door 
session of the convention, dele- 
gates reaffirmed a policy, fixed at 
last year’s Chicago gathering, 
that the Guild shall not engage 
in financing or otherwise sup- 
porting a commercially-owned 
newspaper. 

The issue arose in connection 
with the 20-month-old strike at 
Portland, Ore., where 49 Guild 
members made jobless by a Stereo- 
typer union strike against the Ore- 
gonian and the Journal are now em- 
ployed on a publicly-financed daily 
newspaper, the Portland Reporter, 


’ m3 


NER NEW BUSINESS, or maybe it was welfare, 
the’ agenda of the regular meeting of the Cincinnati AFL-CIO Labor Council. They put on a 
Peview of a show they will stage at the nearby River Downs Race Track on Sept. 
to combat juvenile delinquency. 
fonsumer boycott of Sears, Roebuck. 


these entertainers—union members all—were 


and in some areas of collective® 


Newspaper Guild Convention Set 
To Act on Dues Hike, Strike Policy 


Vancouver, B. C.—More than 200 delegates of the 28th annual convention of the Newspaper 
Guild faced a heavy agenda in a scheduled five-day meeting including a proposal to increase per 
capita payments from $1.80 to $1.90 a month and to map an expanding program and meet rising oper- 


Also on the program were proposals for strengthening procedures in administering strike policy 


| an outgrowth of a strike publication 
launched as a union weekly. 

The Reporier has issued stock, 
leased and remodeled a newspaper 
plant, has a growing circulation and 
patronage from advertisers, and a 
staff of about 175 employes, 


Cutoff Date Aug. 11 

Guildsmen on the Reporter have 
been receiving Newspaper Guild 
benefits in lieu of salary. Despite 
a refusal by the 1960 convention to 
invest in the enterprise, Guild bene- 
fits have continued, with three ex- 
tensions of the time limits originally 
set by the executive board. The 
board recommended to the Van- 
couver convention that benefit pay- 
ments be discontinued Aug. 11, 
which would be six months after 
the day the Reporter went into 
daily publication. 

The Portland Guild local 
countered with a proposal that 


Workers Win 
Test Case on 


Jobless Pay 


More than 135 Western Electric 
installers in New Jersey, laid off 
| by the company in 1958 and 1959, 
| will receive back unemployment 
compensation that they wouldn’t be 
| receiving if the company had its 
| Way. 

| The laid-off workers, members of 
ithe Communications Workers, re- 
ceived termination pay in accord- 
ance with the contract. When they 
|also filed for unemployment com- 
| pensation, the company objected, 
|claiming that the termination pay 


|| was a bar. The State administrator 


upheld the company. 
On appeal, the State Supreme 


Court has now ruled 7-to-0 in favor 


| of the workers. 

| In a strongly-phrased statement, 
the court said in deciding a test 
| case: : 

| “The lay-off allowance granted 
|the claimant herein was dismissal 
| wages, regardless of the descriptive 
terms used. It was not wages for 
| the period of Aug. 15 through Sept. 
|19, 1958. The claimant was not 
|continued in employment during 
|that period. His claim of Aug. 18, 
| 1958 was valid. He was eligible 
for unemployment benefits.” 


Thus, in the test case, the court 


17 to raise|has held that all the men denied 
Meeting was held in hall of Retail Clerks and shows poster | benefits are now eligib'e to receive 


their unemployment compensation. | inspection statutes. 


benefits be continued to Dec. 1. 
The IEB’s position prevailed. 

The week’s program included a 
lavish schedule of entertainment ar- 
ranged by the Vancouver-New 
Westminster local, a 700-member 
Guild group which dates its ANG 
affiliation back only five years. 


USWA Asks 
Metal Mines 
Inspection Law 


A law requiring federal inspec- 
tion of the nation’s metallic mines 
is needed to protect more than 
30,000 union miners from death, 
disease or disablement, a Steel- 
worker spokesman has testified. 

Asserting that there is no federal 
statute now covering such mines, 
Orville Larson, USWA’s coordina- 
tor of nonferrous activities, urged 
approval of a bill by Rep. James G. 
O’Hara (D-Mich.) for annual in- 
spections by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 


Larson told a House Labor 
subcommittee that years of “futile 
effort” have convinced the union 
the bill is needed because of the 
“total inadequacies of the present 
conglomeration” of state laws 
and general lack of enforcement. 


Asserting that 42 miners have 
beeen killed in two states alone 
since the last congressional hear- 
ings, Larson said some states have 
no inspection systems at all, others 
have poor enforcement or inade- 
quate state appropriations, while 
trained civil service personnel is . 
“almost non-existent.” 


Unsafe Mines 

Larson referred to recent testi- 
mony that two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s uranium mines are unsafe 
and that owners had done nothing 
about it. 

“Inspection is the key factor” to 
curtail accidents and death, the 
USWA man said. The bill he 
favors would cover mining of 
copper, lead, zinc, iron ore, gold, 
silver and other minerals, not in- 
cluding coal and lignite already 
covered by federal inspection laws. 
Other bills are now pending to 
broaden protection under the coal 
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... a troubled world 
(Continued from Page 1) ae 


is against this background of developments that the social encycli- 
cal must be viewed. 

Its calm analysis and constructive proposals for meeting such 
complex problems of our times as socialization, the elimination or 
reduction of economic imbalance within countries and the urgency 
of just relations between nations in different stages of economic 
development will attract much support among peoples of all faiths. 

Labor everywhere will be deeply impressed by the encyclical’s re- 
jection of the belief held in certain quarters that “socialization, 
growing in extend and depth, necessarily reduces men to autom- 
atons.” 


In view of what has been happening behind the Iron Curtain, 
free labor throughout the world will welcome the conclusion of 
Pope John XXIII that “socialization can and ought to be realized 
in such a way as to draw from it the advantages contained therein 
and to remove or restrain the negative aspects.” ‘a 


Even the most “rugged individualists” will have to see the 
soundness and justice of the encyclical in stressing that “private 
enterprise must contribute to effect economic and social balance 
among the different zones of the same country” and that “public 
authorities . . . must encourage and help private enterprise, entrust- 
ing to it, as far as efficiently possible, the continuation of the eco- 
nomic development.” 

The social encyclical will arouse fervent approval, especially in 
the developing countries, for its forthright and sound consideration 
of “probably the most difficult problem of the modern world . . .—the 
relationship between the political communities that are economically 
advanced and-those in the process of development.” We are confi- 
dent that the peoples of the free world will view with full favor the 
indisputable conclusion of the encyclical that: 

“Given the growing interdependence among the peoples of 
the earth, it is not possible to preserve lasting peace if glaring 
economic and social inequality among them persists... . We are 
all equally responsible for the undernourished peoples. Therefore, 
it is necessary to educate one’s conscience to the sense of responsi- 
bility which weighs upon each and every one, especially upon 
those who are more blessed with this world’s goods.” 

Wherever labor is free to express its own opinion, it will hail the 
encyclical’s eloquent plea for social justice and its insistence that 
the “workers should be paid a wage which allows them to live a truly 
human life and to face up with dignity to their family responsibil- 
ities.” The international free trade union movement will certainly 
not fail to see the significance of the encyclical’s forceful support of 
the worker’s right to an effective voice in the running of industry and 
public economic planning. 

The social encyclical should have a most salutary effect on 
the ranks of free world labor. It should go a long way toward 
removing the debris of prejudice left over from the lay-clerical 
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struggles of the nineteenth century. 


Once the air is thus cleared, a most serious obstacle to the greater 


unification of free labor, especially in Europe and Africa, shall have 
been removed. Such higher free world labor unity was never more 
urgent than it is today when the Soviet imperialist threat to human 


freedom, national independence and world peace is so grave. 
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Federal Workers Seen Winning 


Struggle for Union Recognition 


= MORE THAN half a century of strug- 


gle it would appear that organized employes 
of the federal government may finally achieve 
their goal of recognition and the right to talk offi- 
cially about their grievances and working condi- 
tions with their bosses. 


For many years there have been all sorts of 
roadblocks that have prevented official recogni- 
tion of the 500,000 federal workers who are 
members of unions, notably the Postal Clerks 
and Letter Carriers, Efforts have been made to 
get legislation that would provide for recogni- 
tion. Former Sen. James Mead (D-N. Y.) was 
a strong fighter for recognition when he was in 
the Senate 15 years ago. But the efforts failed, 


Now Pres. Kennedy has broken the log-jam 
and has set in motion machinery that may bring 
about recognition through an Executive Order. 
He has set up a special task force of government 
heads to “review and advise” him on the whole 
problem of employe-management relations in the 
federal service. Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg has been named chairman of the task force, 
which has been directed to report by Nov. 30. 

What they will report remains to be seen. But 
the President himself gave some pretty strong clues 
as to his own thinking. The opening sentence of 
his memorandum is about as clear as it can 
be in “recognizing” federal employe unions. It 
reads: 

“The right of all employes of the federal gov- 
ernment to join and participate in the activities 
of employe organizations, and to seek to im- 
prove working conditions and the resolution of 


grievances should be recognized by managerial _ 


officials in all departments and agencies. 
“The: participation of federal employes in the 


formulation and implementation of employe poli- .. 
cies and procedures affecting them contributes to. . 


the effective conduct of public business. I believe 
this participation should include consultation by 


responsible officials with representatives of em- . 


ployes and federal employe organizations.” 


federal employe unions actually engage in collec- 
tive bargaining in the ordinary sense of the term? 

Obviously, there won’t be bargaining over wage 
scales and basic working conditions such as hours, 
vacations, pension plans and such matters, which 
are established by Congress through legislation. 


The President was careful to use such phrases as 
“participation” in the formulation of employe 
policies and “consultation” by officials with union 
representatives, 

Nevertheless there is a wide area of activity that 
can be dealt with fruitfully through “participation” 
and “consultation” in such matters as grievances, 
working conditions, interpretation of legislation 
dealing with government-employe relationships 
and general working policies. 


In the past, federal employe unions have com- 
plained of one-sided decisions in grievance 
cases. The department head, in effect, brought 
the charges against an employe, made the de- 
cision of guilt or innocence, and meted out the 
punishment with no check upon him, 


Federal employe unions would like to se 
review power placed in impartial hands, They 
would like to be able to talk over work problems 
with department heads, not as tolerated “out 
siders,” but as officially recognized representatives 
of their members. 


Quite apart from the President’s efforts 
settle this long controversial and unsolved prob 
lem as a matter of justice, there is the probability 
that the government can get more and better serv 
ice from satisfied workers than from disgruntled 
ones. 

Deputy Postmaster Gen. H. W. (“Bill”) Braw 
ley already has predicted that the Administration's 
efforts to improve labor relations in the postal 
service will pay off to the tune of “at least 10 
percent” increase in productivity. 2 

- Brawley said that when the Kennedy Admin- 

istration took office, it “found that the employe ,. 


_ force of the postal establishment had been ak 


most systematically embittered by a personnels" 
program that could be described only as a” 
anti-people program. Toh 


i 
“Personnel practices and.procedures, along with 


fs 


four successive vetoes of pay bills, had drives 
~. morale to an almost unprecedented low,” Braws.. 
HOW FAR CAN the federal government and © ae 


ley added. ‘ in 


If Pres. Kennedy finally heals this long-t ing” 
sore in the relations. between the government 


its unionized workers, he will have made 4 


‘contribution not only to improved relations i 


federal employment-management field, but | 
haye set an example for private enterprise (PADS 


ton | 
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Urged for World's War Fears 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(this column is excerpted from the nightly 

asts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
over the ABC. network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


talor 


s9ME DOCTOR of human eccentricities 
a only prescribe a cure for what are vividly 
impolitely called the “gut issues” of the world, 
civilization’s collective bellyache over the threat of 
war could be substantially eased and we might 
enjoy the summer with a cold drink instead of a 
cold sweat. * 
Almost. every country, 
large or small, suffers one 
ormore gut issues, a stub- 
porn ball of emotion lying 


ive tract. On paper 
there are solutions to al- 
most every problem but 
the trouble is in the proc- 
es of application they 
become curdled by the bit- 
ter juices of human pas- — 
sion and prejudice, 

When Pres. Ayub of Pakistan was in Washing- 
ton he urged Pres. Kennedy to help solve the 
gut issue between Pakistan and India—the lovely 
but tortured state of Kashmir whose population 
is predominantly Moslem but whose allegedly 
forced allegiance is to Prime Minister Nehru’s 
predominantly Hindu India. Mr. Kennedy prom- 
ised to do what he could but warned he couldn’t 
do very much—making it plain we wouldn’t use 
foreign aid as a lever to pry two countries into 
a settlement of a bilateral problem. 

And he used the gut issue between Austria and 
Italy—the senseless but virulent flare-up over the 
German-speaking population of the gorgeous Ty- 
tol—to illustrate how small quarrels can so dis- 
proportionately suck away a government’s ener- 
gies that it has no time or substance left for 
larger world problems. 


THE FREEDOM OF ALGERIA is another 
gut issue which has prevented Frenchmen and 
Algerian nationalists from being reasonable in 
approaching a settlement. Now France’s useful- 
hess in what was supposed to be a major commit- 
ment to NATO’s defense of Europe is strained 
another excruciating degree by the eruption of a 
pathetic and deadly fight with Tunisia over the 
Sahara and a French base at Bizerte. 

One of the most ulcerated gut issues, eating 
deeper pockets of hatred into the Middle East, 
blighting progress and blocking stability, is the 


Morgan 


Washington Reports: 


Clark, Prouty Emphasize Need 
For Job Retraining Legislation 


THE ADMINISTRATION-BACKED Man- 
Power and Development Training Program 
Must be passed to prepare workers displaced by 
automation and other causes for new jobs, Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) and Sen. Winston L. 
y (R-Vt.) asserted in interviews on Washing- 

lon Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public serv- 


educational program, heard on 450 radio . 
progr 5 


Clark, Sponsor of the Senate bill, said it appears 
that ‘the U.S. may have “well over 6 percent of 
the labor “force unemployed ‘the first of next 
ear and perhaps an additional 1.5 million under- 
*mployed at. that time.” Such a-level of persistent 
ae oment, Clark said, would be “unsupport- 


He agreed that the area redevelopment pro- 


h and housing and other projects will make 
some jobs, but said retraining is necessary for 
Workers: who no longer have “marketable skills” 
aidfor the “out-of-school people who have never 


a “e and lack the educational training to find 
One.” 


y temarked: “I think too many of our | 


bar People are leaving school before they finish 
School and it’s very difficult-for anyone now- 


pernicious conflict between the Arabs and Israel. 


- be paid to move workers and their families from 


It is the bloodshot blindness of fear and prej- 
udice that is hindering the Portuguese and the 
blacks of Angola from taking a clear-eyed 
start toward independence for that anguished 
African colony. Independence must and will 
come, making fhe savagery now seem even 
more cruelly pointless. 


When the full story of violence and repression 
in Angola comes out it will be ghastly and shock- 
ing. U.S. intelligence reports indicate more 
Europeans were killed in Angola in one week at 
the height of disorders three months ago—some 
1,500—than all the British colonists slain in 
Kenya during the long’ Mau Mau terror. It is 
said some 10 times that number of Negroes were 
killed in Angola in the same interval. 


Americans need look no farther than their own 
cities—north as well as south—for one of their 
most cancerous gut issues, racial prejudice. 

There is no patent medicine or other nostrum 
to combat these deep emotional blocks which 
twist the viscera, sap the strength and clog the 
minds of the non-Communist world, just at a 
time when its major effort should be concentrated 
on human betterment everywhere—a goal which 
is the best possible answer to the threat of ex- 
pansion by the Communists. But perhaps if the 
promise on the one hand and the purposeless 
poison of the so-called gut issues on the other 
can be put into clearer perspective, it will be 
easier, little by little, to divert nations’ efforts 
from the negative to the positive. 

A tantalizing tangible example of this possibility 
is hopefully emerging. Since the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration began to push seriously the concept 
of long-term foreign aid, U.S. officials have been 
quietly astounded at the favorable reaction abroad, 
at the inclination of foreign regimes to intensify 
serious planning coupled with social reforms which 
Washington says are a must to qualify for as- 
sistance. 


“If we can avoid a war and if we can get 
the foreign aid bill through Congress,” says a 
key Administration source privately, “it will be 
possible to see a major change in the pattern 
of relations between the northern and southern 
hemispheres within a year.” 


Key countries like Brazil, Nigeria, India and 
Pakistan, properly helped and properly developed, 
could have enormous healthful influence in their 
areas. Even uneasy Iran, bordering the USSR, 
and Formosa, across the Straits from China, bear 
encouraging prospects of positive and stabilizing 
developments when aid is charted in terms of 
balanced plans. 


adays to get a good job and keep it unless he has 
the advantage of: at least a high school or voca- 
tional school education. I can’t stress that enough.” 
Both senators pointed out that training must be 
for existent jobs. Random retraining, they said, 
is not advisable. 
Clark explained that under his. bill the Dept. 
of Labor would make a continuing series of 
studies to find where job opportunities exist and 
in what field. The Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare would set up actual training classes, 
with “priority. given to those who have been mem; 
bers of the labor force for three or more years, 
who are heads of families, and who are 30 years 
old or older.” ~ an Sos 
Retraining allowances’ would be paid to en- 
able jobléss workers to exist while taking train- 
ing. Prouty said transportation costs also should 


a jobless area to one where they could find em- 
ployment. - 

Clark said his bill could go into effect im- 
mediately after it is passed, since the Dept. of 
Labor has already begun preliminary research on 


=ITS YOUR — 
WASHINGTON 
Willard Shelton | 


MR. KENNEDY’S SOLEMN Berlin speech to the nation won 
the immediate support of Republicans in Congress as well as 
of Democrats. The spokesmen of the GOP followed the precedent 
set during several other national crises—and particularly the prec- 
edent of the majority Democrats during the last six years of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s Administration—in giving bipartisan endorsement to 
the program believed necessary by the Chief Executive to warn 
the Soviet Union plainly that we shall not be pushed out of Berlin. 
At the same time, a drumfire of Republican demands came for 
cutbacks on various domestic programs urged by the Administration. 
The Republican Congressional Campaign Committee, headed 

by Rep. Bob Wilson (Calif.), demanded that Mr. Kennedy with- 

draw proposals to strengthen our home economy and to expand, 

after years of delay, essential social services. The Administration 

must decide, said Wilson’s committee, whether to equip Uncle 

Sam for the Berlin crisis with “a Santa Claus suit or military 

khaki.” 

The 10 Republican members of the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee sent a letter to the President expressing “shock” over his “ap- 
parent unwillingness to make any downward revision in pending 
proposals for optional non-defense spending.” - 

House GOP Leader Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) spoke for the 
central Republican Leadership Conference in demanding a mes- 


sage from Mr. Kennedy “proposing cutbacks on domestic spend- 
ing.” 


* * * 


WHAT IS IT the Republicans desire to have “cut back” to save 
the nation from that “bankruptcy” they have predicted steadily for 
almost two generations? Oddly enough, precisely the programs they 
have always voted against, have sought to blockade before there 
was any immediacy to the Berlin crisis, have labeled “socialism” 
and “wastrelism.” 

Bob Wilson’s committee and the Ways & Means Committee 
members suggested housing, farm subsidies, federal school aid and 
depressed area plans as among the principal programs where “cut 
backs” were desirable. 

Halleck also mentioned the housing program and school aid 
and added anti-pollution expenditures, the proposed Youth Con- 
servation Corps, and the Hanford reactor project for which the 
Senate authorized an investment of $95 million to produce elec- 
tricity from heat generation that would otherwise be wasted totally. 


The GOP says these programs should now be abandoned—even 
those approved just this year after they had been checked for 10 
or 12 years or more—because of proposed additional defense 
spending of $3.5 billion, which is roughly seven-tenths of 1 percent 
of our gross national product. ; 
ko tae 

THERE IS IN REALITY a profound difference in viewpoint be- 
tween those who think federal expenditures for the health, edu- 
cation and well-being of our people ate basically wrong ‘and those 
who believe a modern democracy, enlightened and strong, has a 
proper place to play in providing social services. 

An all-out war, as we learned during World War II, requires 
the channeling of materials and resources into defense production, 
It imposes restrictions on consumer expenditures. It requires disci- 
plines that free people willingly accept temporarily in order to 
safeguard their future freedom. 

In fact, however, the cost for social services must be paid by 
the citizens of a country regardless of the level of government 
from which the tax bills are sent, whether local, state or federal. 


The plain truth is that the states and cities are overburdened 
financially, that they have dragged their feet on some services and 
that localities and states are structurally incapable of providing 
some other services requiring a national approach, such as valley 
flood control and stream pollution. 

The issue with the Republican conservatives is not whether 
the nation will be “bankrupted” by programs the people have 
shown they need and want. It is whether federal responsibility 
for civilized services shall be accepted, together with the graduated 
income tax that places a substantial and equitable share of the 
burden on those best able to pay. 


WORKER RETRAINING is urgently needed, Sen. 


job availabilities. 


inston L, | 


Prouty (R-Vt.), left, and Sen. Joseph.S. Clark (D-Pa.) declared on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio 
|program, Clark is author of Senate bill to set up training program, 
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How to Buy: 


By Sidney Margolius 

OW MUCH can you really save by buying 

supermarkets’ own brands of foods and clean- 
ing supplies? A survey by this department found 
the average price of 32 items packed under stores’ 
own brand names was 14 percent under similar 
products sold under nationally-advertised names. 
In all instances we 
tried to compare 
items quality for 
quality. 

This is an impor- 
tant saving. It can 
be pyramided 
further if you also 
buy the larger sizes. 
This department re- 
cently reported that 
larger sizes of foods 
and cleaning sup- 
plies cost an aver- 
age of 17 percent 
less per ounce than 
small sizes of the 
same products. 


The savings on private brands found in this 
survey are even larger than those reported in a 
survey made six years ago by the University of 
Illinois Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search. The university found supermarkets’ own 
brands of foods cost on the average 11 percent 
less than the nationally-advertised brands. 

By combining the two techniques of buying 
private brands and buying larger sizes, you cut 
the cost of some staple foods actually in half. 
For example, we found private-brand bake beans 
selling for only seven-tenths of a cent an ounce 
in the larger cans. A famous brand of canned 
beans in the small size costs 1.4 cents an ounce. 

The biggest savings found were on private 
brands of cleaning supplies. The most startling 
example is the popular new liquid household 
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From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


N OPEN LETTER to American manufac- 
turers from an American housewife: 
Dear Sirs: 


I wish you fellows would get together and figure 
out what sort of person you think I am. The 
way you treat me, I’m all confused. 

Sometimes you 
act so tender and 
protective toward 
me that I feel like 
your pampered dar- 
ling. Look at the 
sweet things you’ve 
done for me: You 
invented an electric 
can opener because 
you thought it was 

- too hard for me to 
turn that little 
handle all by my- 
self; you put a cel- 
lophane strip around 
cigarette packages 
to make them simpler to open; to make my lot in 
life easier, you developed frozen orange juice, 
pre-cooked rice, roll-on mascara and an automatic 
pencil sharpener. 

Just the other day I discovered another example 
of your kindness: you’re packaging pre-toasted 
marshmallows for me. Gentlemen, I thank you! 
It’s perfectly darling of you to rescue me from 
the drudgery of toasting my own marshmallows. 


But, as I said before, you puzzle me. Why, 
pray tell, did you invent that featherweight lawn- 
mower? You know what I’m talking about— 
the one that’s so light that even a woman can 
cut the grass. Is it for me, little old me, who’s 
too helpless to squeeze oranges and shell peas? 


Come come, men, I’m the little featherbrain with 
the automatic pencil sharpener. Surely you don’t 


Supermarket Private Brands 
Represent Significant Savings 


cleaners. Two private brands—Co-Op Glow and 
Grand All-Purpose Cleaner—were approximately 
half the price of the most-famous national brands. 


But the savings were available in almost all 
products. Of the 32 items compared, only two 
of the private brands were priced the same as 
the advertised brands. Similarly, the University 
of Illinois survey had found that of 31 price 
comparisons, the private brands were lower in 
26, the same in two, higher in three instances. 


As a matter of fact, as merchandise experts 
know, many of the private-brand products are 
packed for stores by the manufacturers of the 


nationally-advertised brands. 


THE SURVEY ALSO SHOWED a tendency 
by some national-brand manufacturers to charge 


exactly the same price for “competing” products 


In flour, for example, two national brands are 


exactly the same price for the same-size package 


spaghetti of two national brands is the same to 


the penny, and so on. 


The potential savings in private brands extend 
This department frequently has 
pointed out the large difference in price between 
private and national brands of household medi- 


beyond foods. 


cines and toiletries. 


In a Federal Trade Commission hearing not 
long ago, the Sun Oil Company testified that 
private-brand gas stations usually pay as much 
as three or four cents per gallon less than inde- 
pendent major dealers pay for gasoline of “like 
grade and quality” under advertised brand 
names. In fact, it was testified that “the gasoline 
sold by private-brand dealers is frequently pur- 
chased . . . from major suppliers and is the 
same as that sold under the brand name of such 
suppliers.” 


People often needlessly rely on advertised brand 
names instead of using their own judgment and 


making quality comparisons. 
Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


Pre-Toasted Marshmallows 
Free Jane for Mowing Lawns 


expect me to mow my own lawn! And, while 
we're on the subject, what’s all this talk about me 
painting my own living room? I don’t care how 
easy it is with latex paints and rollers, it’s not 
fair to expect me to do it. Not after the way 
you've babied me, it isn’t. 

Gentlemen, you’ve simply got to be more con- 
sistent. I’m willing—nay, eager—to be your 
spoiled darling and buy my marshmallows pre- 
toasted. But if that’s the kind of woman I am, 
how can you expect me to change a tire all by 
myself? Now don’t tell me you don’t. It’s me 
you had in mind when you developed that 
hydraulic jack, isn’t it? I saw what you wrote 
in those advertisements. You said that even a 
woman could fix a flat all by herself. Well, maybe 
a woman can. But not the same woman who’s 
too fastidious to use messy cream deodorants. 


The point is, I don’t want tire-changing 
made so easy that I have to do it myself. 
And another thing. I want to go to the beauty 


parlor and sit under the dryer and read movie 


magazines with a clear conscience. So will you 
please stop telling me that it’s easy to give myself 
a home permanent? How can you say that 
permanent waving is easy when you've just con- 


. Vinced me that opening a can is difficult? 


Gentlemen, you can’t split my personality like 
this. I can be a luxury-loving lazybones who 
uses instant coffee and pre-toasted marshmallows. 
And I guess I can be a sturdy, self-reliant type who 
mows her own lawn and curls her own hair. 
But—much as I'd like to be your ideal woman 
—I can’t be both at the same time. Given a 
choice, I prefer to be a languorous lazybones. So 
would. you mind keeping your hands off my 
spare time? 

Is that clear? After all, gentlemen, I’m your 
billion-dollar baby, and you want to keep me 
happy, don’t you. 
° ‘ With love and hate, 


RETIRED MEMBERS weren't forgotten in the pension plan nego. 
tiated by the Westchester, N.Y., Brickmasons District Council, The 
first check went to 96-year-old Robert P: Nethercott, center, wh 
was the first state secretary of the Bricklayers. At left is Bruno 
- | Caneva, a trustee of the fund representing the Building Trades Em. 
ployers Association. The presentation was made by James A. Nilay 
; | president of the council. One hundred and fifty other retired mem. 
bers will also receive pensions. 
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How Britain Meets 
Automation Problem 


LONDON—THE TROUBLES caused by automation in th 
United States and Canada are far from the pattern throughout the 
rest of the western world. 


In Britain the story of office automation shows that the results 
for the office worker may be a job with a least the same salay 
and status and often improved jobs and working conditions, 
The secret is consultation between the unions and management, 
The London County Council with the Labor Party in control ha 
recently acquired an eight-ton electronic recording and integrating 
computer. 

The computer will streamline the Council’s operations an 


through economies will save the London taxpayers nearly $100,00 
a year. 


But these weren’t the only concern of the council, Problems 
were created for the council’s employes and the council set out 
immediately to solve them. 


When the suggestion to acquire the computer was first broached, 
the council called in the executive of the London County Counel 
Staff Association, an affiliate of the Trades Union Congress, and 
gave it a full description of the machine, its purposes and methods 
and gave the union men an appraisal of the likely effects which the 
computer would have upon the staff. 

This early exchange of ideas and information, reports the union, 
was followed by joint consultations between union and employes 
at subsequent stages of the operation. 


THE EFFECT of the well-planned move both here, and in other 
offices through Britain where consultation marked progress, has beet 
that many new and more senior jobs have been created. 


Consultation with the unions, say the National Union of Rail 
waymen and the Transport Salaried Staffs Association, takes 
place before the new electronic methods are introduced and any 
staff displaced from their jobs are absorbed in other posts without 
reduction in salary or status, The unions add that automation ia 
the office sometimes leads to improved job values among lower 
ranks of the staff. 


In some cases computed installation has involved a substantial 
reduction in staff. Here the unions have won agreements with ei 
ployers. For example the Clerical Workers have an agreement that 
all affected workers receive three months notice. Staff with three. 
five years’ service receive eight weeks severance pay and those with 
more than five years receive 30 weeks severance. Agreement has 
also been reached that there should be no recruitment during the 
change-over period and this has made it possible to transfer $ 
from the old operations to the new computer operation. 
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~ Rollcall Vote on NLRB Reorganization 


Here is the rollcall vote by which a coalition of Republicans and| 4 
servative southern Democrats defeated the Administration re-| 5 
ization plan aimed at speeding up the processes of the Na- : 
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Labor Relations Board. The vote to disapprove the reorgani- 


On labor’s sahcaand a vote for the resolution of disapproval 
was d wrong vote (W), while a vote against rejecting the reorganiza- 
plan-was a right vote (R). Other symbols: PR—paired right; 

Be paired wrong; A—absent and not voting. Numerals denote 


district; AL—at-large; NV—not voting. 


ALABAMA 


4, Boykin (D) 

9 Grant (D) 

3, Andrews (D) 
4, Roberts (D) 

5, Rains (D) 

& Selden (D) 

7, Elliott (D) 

8. Jones. (D) 

9, Huddleston (D) 


ALASKA 
AL Rivers (D) 
ARIZONA 


1, Rhodes (R) 
4, Udall (D) 
ARKANSAS 

1. Gathings (D) 

2, Mills (D) 

3, Trimble (D) 

4, Harris (D) 

5, Alford (D) 

6. Norrell (D) 


CALIFORNIA 


Clem Miller (D) 
Johnson (D) 

Moss (D) 
Mailliard (R) 
Shelley (D) 
Baldwin (R) 
Cohelan (D) 
George P. Miller (D) 
Younger (R) 

10. Gubser (R) 

11. McFall (D) 

12, Sisk (D) 

13, Teague (R) 

14, Hagen (D) 

27, Sheppard (D) 

28. Utt (R) 

29. Saund (D) 

30. Wilson (R) 


Los Angeles County 
15. McDonough (R) 
16. Bell (R) 
17, King (D) 
18. Hosmer (R) 
19. Holifield (D) 
20. Smith (R) 
21, Heistand (R) 
22. Corman (D) 
23. Doyle (D) 
24, Lipscomb (R) 
. Rousselot (R) 
. Roosevelt (D) 


COLORADO 
. Rogers (D) 
» Dominick (R) 
. Chenoweth (R) 
. Aspinall (D) 


CONNECTICUT 
Daddario (D) 
Seely-Brown (R) 
Giaimo (D) 

Sibal (R) 
Monagan (D) 
Kowalski (D) 


DELAWARE 
McDowell (D) 
FLORIDA 
- Cramer (R) 
- Bennett (D) 
. Sikes (D) 
» Fascell (D) 
- Herlong (D) 
. Rogers (D) 
- Haley (D) 
» Matthews (D) 
GEORGIA 
Hagan (D) 
Pilcher (D) 
- Forrester (D) 
. Flynt (D) 
» James C. Davis (D) 
Vinson (D) 
John W. Davis (D) 
Blitch (D) 
- Landrum (D) 
10. Stephens (D) 
HAWAII 
AL Inouye (D) 
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IDAHO 
1. Pfost (D) 
2. Harding (D). 
ILLINOTS 
. Hoffman (R) 
. Mason (R) 
. Anderson (R) 
. Arends (R) 
. Michel (R) 
. Chiperfield (R) 
. Findley (R) 
. Mack (D) 
. Springer (R) 
. Shipley (D) 
. Price (D) 
. Gray (D) 
Chicago-Cook County 
1. Dawson (D) 
2. O'Hara (D) 
3. Murphy (D) 
4. Derwinski (R) 
5. Kluczynski (D) 
6. O’Brien (D) 
7. Libonati (D) 
8. Rostenkowski (D) 
9. Yates (D) 
. Collier (R) 
. Pucinski (D) 
12. Finnegan (D) 
. Church (R) 
INDIANA 
. Madden (D) 
. Halleck (R) anew 
. Brademas (D) 
Adair (R) 
Roush (D) 
Roudebush (R) 
. Bray (R) 
. Denton (D) 
. Wilson (R) 
. Harvey (R) 
. Bruce (R) 
IOWA 
. Schwengel (R) 
. Bromwell (R) 
. Gross (R) 
. Kyl (R) 
. Smith (D) 
. Coad (D) 
. Jensen (R) 
. Hoeven (R) ; 
KANSAS 
. Avery (R) 
. Ellsworth (R) 
- McVey (R) 
. Shriver (R) 
. Breeding (D) 
. Dole (R) 
KENTUCKY 
. Stubblefield (D) 
. Natcher (D) 
. Burke (D) 
. Chelf (D) 
. Spence (D) 
. Watts (D) 
. Perkins (D) 
. Siler (R) 


LOUISIANA 


. Hebert (D) 

. Boggs (D) 

. Willis (D) 

. Brooks (D) 

Passman (D) 

. Morrison (D) 

. Thompson (D) 

. McSween (D) 

MAINE 

. Garland (R) 

. Tupper (R) 

. McIntire (R) 
MARYLAND 

Johnson (D) 

. Brewster (D) 

. Garmatz (D) 

. Fallon (D) 

. Lankford (D) 

6. Mathias (R) 

7. Friedel (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1, Conte (R) 
2. Boland (D) 
3. Philbin (D) 
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. Donohue (D) 
. Morse (R) 


. Lane (D) 
. Macdonald (D) 


. Curtis (R) 

. O'Neill (D) 

. McCormack (D) 
. Burke (D) 


. Cederberg (R) - 
. Knox (R) 

. Bennett (R) 

. Broomfield (R) 


-. Machrowicz (D) 
. O’Hara (D) 

. Diggs (D) 

. Rabaut (D) 

. Dingell (D) 

. Lesinski (D) 
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AL Baring (D) 


1. Merrow (R) 
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CWANAMPWNE 


. Addonizio (D) 
. Wallhauser (R) 
iS, 
14. 


AL Montoya (D) 
AL Morris (D) 
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Bates (R) 


Keith (R) 


Swrmwidwoden 


Martin (R) 


MICHIGAN 


Meader (R) 
Johansen (R) 
Hoffman (R) 
Ford (R) 
Chamberlain (R) 
Harvey (R) 
Griffin (R) 
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Metropolitan Detroit 
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Griffiths (D) 
MINNESOTA 

Quie (R) 

Nelson (R) 

MacGregor (R) 

Karth (D) 

Judd (R) is 

Marshall (D) 

Andersen (R) 

Blatnik (D) 

Langen (R) 
MISSISSIPPI 

Abernethy (D) 

Whitten (D) 

Smith (D) 

Williams (D) 

Winstead (D) 

Colmer (D) 
MISSOURI 

. Karsten (D) 

. Curtis (R) 

. Sullivan (D) 

. Randall (D) 

. Bolling (D) 

. Hull (D) 

. Hall (R) 

. Ichord (D) 

. Cannon (D) 

. Jones (D) 

Moulder (D) 
MONTANA 

Olsen (D) 

Battin (R) 
NEBRASKA 

Weaver (R) 

Cunningham (R) 

Beermann (R) 

Martin (R) 

NEVADA 
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Bass (R) 

NEW JERSEY 
. Cahill (R) 
. Glenn (R) 
. Auchincloss (R) 
. Thompson (D) 
. Frelinghuysen (R) 
. Dwyer (R) 
. Widnall (R) 
. Joelson (D) 
Osmers (R) 
Rodino (D) 


Gallagher (D) 
Daniels (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
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NEW YORK 
Pike (D) 
Derounian (R) 
Becker (R) 
Dooley (R) 
Barry (R) 
St. George (R) 
Wharton (R) 
O’Brien (D) 
King (R) 
Stratton (D) 
Kilburn (R) 
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. Pirnie (R) 
. Riehlman (R) 
. Taber (R) 

. Robison (R) 
. Weis (R) ~ 

. Ostertag (R) 
. Miller (R) 

. Dulski (D) 

. Pillion (R) 

. Goodell (R) 


. Halpern (R) 
. Addabbo (D) 
. Holtzman (D) 
. Delaney (D) 
. Anfuso (D) 

. Keogh (D) 

- Kelly (D) 

. Celler (D) 

. Carey (D) 

. Multer (D) 

. Rooney (D) 
. Ray (R) 

. Powell (D) 

. Lindsay (R) 

. Santangelo (D) 
. Farbstein (D) 
. Ryan (D) 

. Zelenko (D) 
22. Healey (D) 

. Gilbert (D) 

. Buckley (D) 
. Fino (R) 


. Bonner (D) 

. Fountain (D) 
. Henderson (D) 
. Cooley (D) 

. Scott (D) 

- Kornegay (D) 
. Lennon (D) 

. Kitchin (D) 

. Alexander (D) 
. Jonas (R) 

. Whitener (D) 
. Taylor (D) 


. Scherer (R) 

. Clancy (R) 

. Schenck (R) 
. McCulloch (R) 
. Latta (R) 

. Harsha (R) 

. Brown (R) 

. Betts (R) 

. Ashley (D) 

. Moeller (D) 

. Cook (D) 

. Devine (R) 

. Mosher (R) 

. Ayres (R) 

. Moorehead (R) 
. Bow (R) 

. Ashbrook (R) 
. Hays (D) 

. Kirwan (D) 

. Feighan (D) 

. Vanik (D) 

. Bolton (R) 

. Minshall (R) 


. Belcher (R) 

. Edmondson (D) 
. Albert (D) 

. Steed (D) 

. Jarman (D) 

. Wickersham (D) 


. Norblad (R) 
. Ullman (D) 
. Green (D) 
. Durno (R) 


. Milliken (R) 

. Curtin (R) 

. Dague (R) 

. Scranton (R) 

. Flood (D) 

. Fenton (R) 

. Schweiker (R) 
. Rhodes (D) 

. Walter (D) 

. Kunkel (R) 

. Schneebeli (R) 
. Whalley (R) 

. Goodling (R) 
. Van Zandt (R) 
. Dent (D) 

. Saylor (R) 

. Gavin (R) 

. Kearns (R) 

. Clark (D) 
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. Morgan (D) 

. Fulton (R) 

. Moorhead (D) 

. Corbett (R) 

. Holland (D) 
Philadelphia 

. Barrett (D) 

. Granahan (D) 

. Byrne (D) 

. Nix (D) 

. Green (D) 

. Toll (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 


. St. Germain (D) 
. Fogarty (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
. Rivers (D) 
. Riley (D) 
Dorn (D) 
. Ashmore (D) 
. Hemphill (D) 
. McMillan (D) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
. Reifel (R) 
. Berry (R) 
TENNESSEE 
. Reece (R) 
. Baker (R) 
. Frazier (D) 
. Evins (D) 
. Loser (D) 
. Bass (D) 
. Murray (D) 
. Everett (D) 
. Davis (D) 
TEXAS 
. Patman (D) 
. Brooks (D) 
. Beckworth (D) 
. Rayburn (D) 
. Alger (R) 
. Teague (D) 
. Dowdy (D) 
. Thomas (D) 
. Thompson (D) 
. Thornberry (D) 
. Poage (D) 
. Wright (D) 
. Ikard (D) 
. Young (D) 
. Kilgore (D) 
. Rutherford (D) 
. Burleson (D) 
. Rogers (D) 
. Mahon (D) 
. Kilday (D) 
21. Fisher (D) 
22. Casey (D) 


UTAH 

1. Peterson (D) 

2. King (D) 
VERMONT 

Stafford (R) 
VIRGINIA 

. Downing (D) 

Hardy (D) 

. Gary (D) 

. Abbitt (D) 

. Tuck (D) 

. Poff (R) 

. Harrison (D) 

. Smith (D) 

. Jennings (D) 

. Broyhill (R) 
WASHINGTON 


. Pelly (R) 

. Westland (R) 
. Hansen (D) 

. May (R) 

. Horan (R) 

. Tollefson (R) 
. Magnuson (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

. Moore (R) 

. Staggers (D) 

. Bailey (D) 

. Hechler (D) 

. Kee (D) 

. Slack (D) 

WISCONSIN 


. Schadeberg (R) 
. Kastenmeier (D) 
. Thomson (R) 

. Zablocki (D) 

- Reuss (D) 

. Van Pelt (R) 

. Laird (R) 

. Byrnes (R) 

. Johnson (D) 

. O’Konski (R) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., JULY 29, 1961 


CITED FOR her services to labor and libraries was Dorothy Kuhn 
Oko, center, retiring labor education specialist of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Presenting the citation at a dinner in Cleveland of the 
American Library Association’s Joint Committee on Library Serv- 
ice to Labor were Director Lawrence Rogin, left, of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Education, and Roberta McBride, Detroit, chairman of 


the Library Committee. 


Service to Community 
Urged on Librarians 


Cleveland—‘“Librarians should go out into the community to 
find the needs of all major groups—including labor—not now 
being adequately served,” according to Lawrence Rogin, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education. 


Speaking at a dinner of the American Library Association Joint 


Committee on Library Service too 


Labor, Rogin pointed out that the 
committee developed out of an 
awareness by some librarians and 
trade unionists that the large mass 
of American workers were not 
making use of existing library serv- 
ices: 

Dorothy Kuhn Oko, former com- 


Cement Union 
Wins Raises 


For 27,000 


Chicago—The Cement Workers 
have reached agreement on new 
two-year contracts with cement pro- 
ducers that represent a “major 
breakthrough” on wages and fringe 
benefits for 27,000 production and 
Maintenance workers in 135 U.S. 
plants, according to Pres. Felix C. 
Jones. 

After 2.5 months of “hard bar- 
gaining” with all major producers 
and numerous single-plant manage- 
ments, the union secured wage in- 
creases of six cents an hour this 
year, eight cents more next May 1; 
the union shop, use of the union 
label on all union products, and an 
agreement to set up a joint wage 
study plan by the end of 1962. 

Employers agreed to pay worker 
health and welfare plan costs, raised 
sick and accident benefits from $50 
a week to $55, granted an eighth 
paid holiday, and added language to 
protect workers against the effects 
of automation. - 


mittee chairman who is retiring this 
year as labor education specialist 
of the New York Public Library, 
was presented with a citation for 
her contribution in this direction. 


“The 15-year history of the 
committee,” said Rogin, “has 
shown that this group could be 
reached only when there are li- 
brarians who have been con- 
cerned with the problems and 
have tried new ideas, 


“It is not enough to open the 
doors and call out ‘welcome.’ 
Librarians and library boards must 
recognize that labor unions offer a 
major channel to reach a large 
group of citizens who do not use the 
library.” 


Lists Typical Services 
Rogin noted a number of libraries 
had shown the way to enlarged 
service to workers by working with 
labor writers, developing programs 
for retired workers, cooperating 
with labor education classes, assist- 
ing in various types of research, de- 
veloping book lists on labor sub- 
jects and arranging special reading- 
discussion groups. ? 
“Librarians must meet the 
needs of the labor union members 
if the slogan of the ALA Confer- 
ence ‘Libraries for AIP is to be 
meaningful,” Rogin said. 
Roberta McBride of the Detroit 
Public Library is chairman of the 
Labor Committee. 


Research Report Puts Jobs First: 


the AFL-CIO American Federation- 
ist. 

The Review defended the esti- 
mate of a 5 percent growth po- 
tential, along with the similar 4.7 
percent estimate of the National 
Planning Association, as contrasted 
to the 3.5 percent estimate of the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers and the lower estimates 
of some business groups. 


“If the economy grows only 
3.5 percent a year, whien in- 
creases in the labor force and 
productivity make it possible for 
the economy to expand about 5 
percent a year,” the article said, 
“the slow growth rate is achieved 
at the cost of labor displacement 
and rising unemployment.” 


The Review cited the 2.6 percent 
growth between 1959 and 1960, 
when the total national production 
of goods and services rose from 
$490.6 billion to $503.2 billion. 
The population, however, also in- 
creased—by 1.6 percent—to nearly 
180 million. This meant a net gain 
of only 1 percent in additional 
goods and services. 

A ‘Tiny’ Gain 

The Review pointed out that na- 
tional output gained from $2,770 
per person in 1959 to $2,797 in 
1960. This meant, it added, “a 
tiny additional margin” of $27 per 
man, woman and child for im- 
provements in defense, education, 
public services and living condi- 
tions. 

“There are great needs for im- 
provements in national defense, 
education, health care, homebuild- 
ing and urban redevelopment, mass 
transportation, community facilities 
and roads, conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources,” 
the Review declared. 

“There is the need to lift the 
living conditions of the one-fifth 
of American families who live 
in substandard conditions and to 
answer the urgent requests for 
economic and technical aid from 
the less developed countries of 
the world.” 

These needs and a rising living 
standard cannot be met on a margin 
of 1 percent a year, it added. For 
these purposes alone, the Review 
said a gain of 2.5 to 3 percent, or 
$12.5 billion to $15 billion an- 
nually, is required. And, since the 
population is expected to increase 
about 1.6 percent to 1.8 percent a 
year, an annual growth rate of 5 
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Full Employment Seen as Key 
To Increased U.S. Growth Rate 


The question of jobs for a growing labor force in the 1960s is one of the most important } 
of domestic economic policy and, until it is answered, there can be no certainty about A 
growth potential, the AFL-CIO has warned. 

Available evidence indicates the nation has a normal potential for a high growth rate of 5 
cent a year, according to Labor’s Economic Review, prepared by the AFL-CIO Dept. of R, : 


. 
- 


isu 
MErica’y 


Search 


and published in the July issue of ® 


percent is necessary, the article said. 

The AFL-CIO said America is 
fortunate in having all the factors 
which make for a high growth rate. 
The basic factors, the Review noted, 
are a growing labor force and ex- 
panding employment, which  in- 
crease total manhours of work, and 
rising productivity, which increases 
output per manhour. 

The Review then posed what it 
called the most important domestic 
economic policy questions: Will 
America’s growing labor force and 
rapidly rising productivity be used 
to a maximum degree? Will there 


be jobs for a growing labor force? 


“A sustained and con 
rise of sales and production is 
needed,” contended the Review 
“to provide the basis for ful és 
ployment of our rapidly 
labor force and maximum ag 
of our = increasingly efficient 
plants and machines.” 

The Review said government 
policies should provide the enviroy, 
ment for a balanced expansiog of 
private investment and spending ang 
of public investment in education, 
research, natural resources anj 
community facilities as a key 
growth and maximum use of map. 
power, plants and machines, 


United Aircraft Named 
In Strike Cost Probe > 


A congressman has publicly accused the United Aircraft Corp, 
of trying to “stick” the public with $7.5 million of the cost of 
breaking a strike and has called for an investigation by Navy Seq 
John B. Connally and the House Armed Services Committee, 


Rep. Frank Kowalski (D-Conn.) made public a report by US, 


Comptroller Gen. Joseph Campbell¢ 


that the company is seeking reim- 
bursement for “excess” costs in- 
curred on a Navy contract during a 
strike of 30,000 members of the 
Machinists and Auto Workers be- 
tween June 8 and Aug. 9, 1960, at 
its Pratt & Whitney aircraft engine 
plants in Connecticut. 

Campbell has agreed to furnish 
a similar report on Hamilton Stand- 
ard Division plants of the company, 
and Kowalski has asked for a re- 
port on strike costs at United’s 
Sikorsky Division plants—all struck 
at the same time. 


‘Patently Unfair 
“It seems to be patently unfair,” 
Kowalski said, “that the taxpayers 
of the United States should be 
asked to bear such costs.” 


He asked Chairman Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga.) of the Armed Services 
Committee to conduct an investi- 
gation to determine: 

@ Whether payment of such 
strike costs can be prevented by 
department regulations. , 

@ Whether additional legislation 
is needed to “curb the outfiow of 
tax money” for such purposes. 

In his home state, Kowalski 
heard complaints from union mem- 
bers that the big aircraft company 
was trying to get the government 
to foot the bill for high overtime 
costs during the strike period. 

He asked the comptroller gen- 
eral on Feb. 2 to find if the best 
interests of the government, and 
its taxpayers, had been protected 
during the strikes and afterward, 

Campbell reported verbally in 
May, and in writing late in June, 
that UAC had asked to be reim- 
bursed for excess overtime cosis, 
for training new employes, for 
spoiled work, and for “help wanted” 
advertising during the nine-week 
walkout. 

Pratt & Whitney plants in Con- 
necticut continued to operate dur- 
ing the strike advertising extensive- 
ly for new employes. The firm also 
conducted an intensive “back to 
work” advertising campaign that 
brought some strikers into the plants 
while picket lines were still op- 
erating. 

The company had government 
contracts for aircraft engines and 
spare parts, furnished under fixed- 
price “incentive” contracts. The 
contracts provided for negotiation 
of prices including an estimated 


cost and a basic profit at the start 


of each year and an upward o 
downward adjustment of the profit 
at the end of each year. 

Other Details 

The comptroller general’s report, 
described by IAM Counsel P. BE 
Papps as “history-making” because 
such financial data never had bees 
furnished before, gave these adds 
tional contract details: 

@ The company agreed with th 
unions in settling the strike thal 
it would maintain a “preferred bit. 
ing list” until Jan. 1, 1961. Con 
pany records showed a net increase 
of 526 factory employes in the fout 
months before Jan. 1, but a net gait 
of 461 during Jan. 1961 alone, im 
mediately after the preference 
former employes had run its course, 

@ Nearly $2 million of the $75 
million asked by the company is fot 
extra Overtime pay, an increase of 
70 percent over original estimates. 

@ During Jan. 1961, worker 
training costs totaled $113,000, af 
increase of about $43,000 over the 
average cost of training for the 
preceding four months. 

@ The company spent $109,365 
for help wanted ads in 1960. Mort 
than half this amount—$58,951— 
was spent during the strike. 

“It seems obvious,” Kowalski 
said, “that the company paid out 
large amounts in overtime pay i@ 
the months following the strike 
to avoid rehiring strikers.” 

In Connecticut, the executive 
board of the state AFL-CIO called 
on all the state’s senators and cor 
gressmen to join Kowalski in fight 
ing the “strike subsidy.” UAW 
Local 1234, in newspaper ads pub 
lished in dailies in Bridgeport 
Hartford, Meriden and Waterbury, 
Conn., urged taxpayers to wile 
their legislators opposing such sub 
sidies. 


Three Named to 


Social Security Unit 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Mealy 
has appointed three new membels 
to the AFL-CIO Committee on S 
cial Security to fill vacancies. 

New members are Pres. Gordon 
M. Freeman, Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Pres. Karl F 
Feller, Brewery Workers; and Vite 
Pres. Joseph W. Ramsey, Machifr 
ists. 

Pres, Maurice Hutcheson of thé 
Carpenters is chairman of the 1? 
member commitiee, 
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District, represented by Morris K. 


south Arkansas, Oren Harris, chair- 
p man of House Interstate & For- 
| tiga Commerce Committee, was 
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Key Legislatures Fail on Redistricting 
1962 Congressional Elections a | = 
Completely Unpredictable 


Seen 
(Continued 


tween SIX and eight new seats added 
ip their existing 16. Their big loss 
will be in New York where the Re- 
publican legislature is expected to 
districts so as to cut the 22- 
member Democratic delegation by 
fe and add three GOP seats to the 
21. 
Following is a state-by-state re- 
port, based on a Congressional 
analysis supplemented by 
reports from state AFL-CIO central 


podies: 

ALABAMA (9D) loses 1. No 
fal action taken on reapportion- 
meat, Legislature still in session. 
House-passed bill combining dis- 
tricts of Reps. Albert Rains (D) and 
Kenneth A. Roberts (D) has met 
yong opposition in Senate. 

ARIZONA (1D, 1R) gains 1. 
Under 1947 stand-by law, 1st Dis- 
trict represented by John J. Rhodes 
(R) remains unchanged but 2nd 


Udall (D), is divided into southern 
ad northern parts. Congressional 

sees Udall favored to hold 
his seat with possible GOP pickup 
of new district. Population of 
Rhodes’ unchanged district will be 
more than other two districts com- 
ARKANSAS (6D) loses 2. Legis- 
lature passed redistricting bill put- 
ting Wilbur D. Mills, chairman of 
House Ways & Means Committee 
and a congressman since 1935, in 
the same district with Dale Alford, 
who was first elected in 1958 as a 
write-in candidate against the long- 
time incumbent, Brooks Hays. In 


placed in same district as Mrs. 
Catherine D.. Norrell. 
If referendum petition pushed by 
three counties objecting to the re- 
alignment of districts holds up, the 
state's four seats will be’ filled at 
large. The State AFL-CIO reports, 
however, that there is a possibility 
that either a special election will 
be called to vote on the redistrict- 
ing referendum or that a special ses- 
tin of the legislature will pass a 
new redistricting bill. 
CALIFORNIA (16D, 14R) gains 
8. The Democratic legislature took 
alesson from the Republicans who, 
alter the 1950 census, redistricted 
the state to confine Democratic 
Votes in as few districts as possible. 
Democrats are expected to pick 

up between six and eight new con- 
fessional seats. 
FLORIDA (7D, 1R) gains 4. An 
effort to keep the state’s growing 


Republican voting strength confinec’| then be filled at large. At present 


Was Only one of a number of factors 
Involved in the legislature’s redis- 
iieting. State and local political 
talties ‘entered into the picture 


7 The reshuffle finds districts} The conservative Senate passed a 
Tanging in population from 241,000] redistricting bill favoring the Re- 
y All incumbents are] publicans; the liberal House bill 
considered. safe in their realigned| would. have aided the Democrats. 

» but the GOP is given'a|No agreement was reached and, 


1 660,000. 


800d chance of picking up at least 


one of the new seats. 


_ HAWAIE (1D) gai 2 
ce arg di gressional candidates was divided 


® districting, thus leaving both| #!most equally—760,000 for Demo- 


Wats to be filled at large in 1962, 


ILLINOIS (14D, 11R) loses 1: 


The legislature, divided between al. 3 . 
Republican Senate and a Democratic} Jegislature does not meet until next 


use, adjourned without redistrict-| ©" 
” wills seeming to force at-large 


tlecti 


delegation. However, there is a 
strong possibility of agreement at 
a special session. 

The Republicans, who have been 
up a Chicago district, are consid- 


gaining position since most ob- 
servers give them the edge—at least 
at the moment—in a state at-large 
race. Sen. Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen, a proven GOP vote-getter, will 
be heading the ticket. 

IOWA (2D, 6R) loses 1. The Re- 
publican legislature lumped to- 
gether the state’s two Democratic 
congressmen into one firmly Demo- 
cratic district, leaving the other dis- 
tricts to the GOP. 


KANSAS (1D, 5R) loses 1. The 
Republican legislature combined the 
district of the state’s lone Demo- 
crat, J. Floyd Breeding, with that 
of Republican Robert Dole, making 
the new district—50,000 square 
miles—one of the largest in area in 
the nation and 24 percent above the 
same average in population. To give 
the GOP an edge, the legislature 
took away a county which gave 
Breeding a sizeable plurality in 
1960 and assigned it to a safely 
Republican district. The legislature 
also divided up heavily Democratic 
Wyandotte County, which includes 
Kansas City, between two other- 
wise solidly Republican districts. 


KENTUCKY (7D, 1R) loses 1. 
The legislature does not meet until 
1962. 


MAINE (3R) loses 1. The Re- 
publican legislature put a conserva- 
tive congressman, Peter A. Garland, 
in the same district with moderate 
Rep. Stanley R. Tupper so as to give 
a slight edge to Garland. 


MARYLAND (6D, 1R) gains 1. 
The Democratic legislature divided 
the state’s largest district to produce 
an extra Democratic seat but left 
unchanged a population imbalance 
of two districts with more than 
600,000 and four below 300,000. 
A referendum, sparked by League 
of Women Voters’ petitions, will 
bring about an at-large election for 
the extra seat unless the legislature 
passes a new law next year. 


MASSACHUSETTS (8D, 6R) 
loses 2. The Democratic-controlled 
legislature adjourned after setting 
up a special redistricting committee 
which is to report early in 1962. 
Republican Gov. John A. Volpe 
would be able to veto a redis- 
tricting bill but might hesitate if a 
statewide at-large election seemed 
likely to result in a sweep for the 
Democrats. 


MICHIGAN (7D, 11R) gains 1. 
With the Republicans in control of 
the legislature and a Democratic 
governor holding veto power, no 
action on redistricting was taken 
this year and none is expected in 
the 1962 session. The seat would 


a Michigan Republican-held district, 
the 12th, is the nation’s smallest in 
population with under 200,000. 

MINNESOTA (3D, 6R) loses 1. 


sion, all eight seats will be filled 


cratic candidates and 750,000 for 
Republicans. 


MISSISSIPPI (6D) loses 1. The 


MISSOURI (9D, 2R) loses 1. The 


On of the state’s 24-member | Democratic legislature put two 


Democratic congressmen, Richard 


ered in a sOmewhat better bar-| Several new Democratic areas. 


H. Ichord and Morgan M. Moulder, 
in the same district but weakened 
Republican strength in the suburban 
St. Louis district represented by 
Thomas B. Curtis (R) by adding 


NEBRASKA (4R) loses 1. Dis- 
tricts of Reps. Ralph F. Beermann 
and Phil Weaver, both Republicans, 
were combined. 


NEW JERSEY (6D, 8R) gains 1. 
Democrats seem certain of gaining 
an additional seat as ‘the split legis- 
lature agreed to make a separate 
district out of industrial Middlesex 
County, which includes Perth Am- 
boy. The action also makes more 
firmly Republican two adjoining 
districts. 


The Republican-controlled legisla- 


to reduce New York City Demo- 
cratic districts, combine two Demo- 
cratic districts upstate and add new 
Republican districts in fast-growing 
Long Island. The result is likely to 
be a Democratic loss of five seats 
and a Republican gain of three. 


NORTH CAROLINA (11D, 1R) 
loses 1. The legislature put the 
state’s lone Republican, Charles R. 
Jonas, in the same district as Demo- 
crat A. Paul Kitchin but growing 
GOP strength may allow the Re- 
publicans to hold the seat and pos- 
sibly pick up another. 


OHIO (7D, 16R) gains 1. No 
action taken by legislature so addi- 
tional seat will be filled at large. 


PENNSYLVANIA (14D, 16R) 
loses 3. The closely-divided legis- 
lature has not yet been able to 
agree on redistricting. A chief ob- 
stacle is Democratic unwillingness 
to agree to cut Philadelphia’s con- 
gressional delegation from six to 
five. If the stalemate continues 
through this session and in the 1962 
legislature, all 27 seats would be 
filled at large. 


TEXAS (21D, 1R) gains 1. The 
Democratic legislature was unable 
to avoid the risk of a second GOP 
seat since Republican Rep. Bruce 
Alger’s Dallas area district, with 
952,000 population, is the largest 
in the state and the third largest in 
the nation. As a result, the extra 
seat will be filled at large. 


WEST VIRGINIA (5D, 1R) loses 
1. Democrat Cleveland M. Bailey 
and Republican Arch A. Moore 
were put in the same district and 
the outcome is rated a toss-up. 
While the Democrats have a regis- 
tration edge, Moore has proven a 
powerful vote-getter. The Demo- 
cratic legislature also added a bloc 
of Democratic voters to another 
closely-divided district represented 
by Democrat Ken Hechler. 


‘le: 


ILLINOIS GOV. OTTO KERNER (D), seated, signs bill establish- 


Pres. Reuben G. Soderstrom. S 


ing the largest increase ever made in the state’s workmen’s com- 
NEW YORK (22D, 21R) loses 2.|pensation benefits and hands his pen to Illinois State AFL-CIO 


tanding, left to right, are: State 


ture, early next year, is expected| Director of Labor Robert Johnston, Soderstrom, Assistant Labor 


Dir. Samuel C. Bernstein, and Harold A. Katz, special attorney for 
the state labor federation. The bill will boost benefits an estimated 
$9 million during the next two years. 


Delaware Legislature 


Hikes Joble 


ss Benefits 


Wilmington, Del_—The Delaware legislature has passed a labor- 
backed bill raising maximum unemployment compensation from 
$40 to $50 a week and permitting workers laid off from their job 
to collect holiday and vacation pay due them without reduction of 


jobless benefits. 


~ 


The bill, which had bipartisan‘ 
support, also entitles workers in- 
voluntarily retired but still in the 
job market to receive full unem- 
ployment benefits if their retire- 
ment pension does not exceed $50 
a week. Thereafter, benefits are 
reduced $1 for each dollar their 
weekly pension exceeds $50. 


Another labor-backed bill— 
improving Delaware’s work- 
men’s compensation program— 
has been signed by Gov. Elbert 
N. Carvel (D) despite opposition 
from business groups. 

The workmen’s compensation 
amendments give the worker the 
right to inspect medical records 
kept by his employer or imsurance 
carrier, provide that any fees for 
medical witnesses used by an in- 
jured worker to establish his eligi- 
bility for benefits are to be paid by 
the employer if the worker wins a 
compensation award, and give the 
injured worker the right to select a 
doctor of his choice. 

In other states, legislative actions 
not covered in the AFL-CIO News 
survey in the July 15 issue, or er- 
roneously reported, include the fol- 
lowing: 

® The Ohio legislature enacted 


1932 At-Large Elections 


Saw Democratic Sweep 


Not since 1932 have major states elected their entire congres- 
sional delegations at-large. In that year four states which lost seats 


—kKentucky, Minnesota, Missouri and Virginia—failed to pass re- 
districting bills before the 1932 elections. By the time of the 1934 


elections, however, all four states had returned to election by 


barring an unexpected special ses-|S¢Parate congressional districts. © 


Here’s how the 1932 elections 


at large. The 1960 vote for con-|turned out: 


@ Kentucky, which previously 
had nine Democrats and two Re- 
publicans, elected an all-Demo- 
cratic nine-member delegation. 

@ Minnesota, with nine Repub- 
licans and one Farm-Labor repre- 
sentative in the previous Congress, 
returned a split delegation made 
up of five Farmer-Laborites, three 


Republicans and one Democrat. 


@ Missouri replaced 12 Demo- 
crats and four Republicans with 
13 Democrats. 


crats to succeed nine Democrats 
and one Republican. 
Generally, the votes in the five 
states reflected a pattern of Dem- 


a labor-supported anti-discrimina- 
tion bill dealing with public accom- 
modations, placing enforcement un- 
der the State Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. Also enacted was a law pro- 
hibiting job discrimination because 
of age. The state already has a 
basic fair employment law. 


Also in Ohio, the legislature 
appropriated $200,000 for a pro- 
gram for retraining jobless work- 
ers similar to the federal legisia- 


tion now pending in Congress. 
A 10-member committee will ad- 
minister the program. 

@ In Illinois, a compromise 75- 
cent minimum wage bill failed of 
final passage. The graveyard was 
the same Senate Industrial Affairs 
Committee which earlier had killed 
a $1 minimum wage proposal. 

The AFL-CIO News had re- 
ported on the basis of an inaccu- 
rate report that the 75-cent bill had 
been enacted. While it passed the 
lower house with bipartisan sup- 
port, it was blocked in the Repub- 
lican-controlied Senate committee 
on a straight party-line vote during 
the final days of the session. Iii- 
nois at present has no statutory 
minimum wage. 

@ Kansas, which previously had 
a fair employment law without en- 
forcement powers, improved its 
anti-discrimination program by giv- 
ing the state’s Anti-Discrimination 
Commission the right to issue a 
cease-and-desist order if concilia- 
tion efforts fail and to seek court 
enforcement of the order. The pro- 


from the original labor-backed bill. 
However, the Kansas action brings 
to 21 the number of states with 
enforceable fair employment laws. 


© Virginia elected nine Demo- B. C. Woodworkers 


Accept Agreement 

Vancouver, B. C.—Pacific Coast 
members of the Woodworkers have 
voted 2-1 to accept a new contract 
containing an industrywide health, 
welfare and pension plan and sev- 
eral additional fringe benefits, but 
not providing wage increases, 


' 


cedure represents a compromise 
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Social Security Key 


To Issue, House Told 


(Continued from Page 1) 
need for the program “urgent and 
pressing.” 

It would be financed, he said, 
by a three-quarters of 1 percent 
tax increase upon employers and 
employes. Specific benefits would 
include: ‘ 

@ Up to 90 days of hospital 
care a year with the beneficiary 
paying $10 per day for the first 
nine days. 

@ Up to 180 days of necessary 
nursing home services following 
hospital confinement for an illness. 

@ Up to 240 home-health-serv- 
ice visits and additional diagnostic 
benefits with the patient paying $20 
toward each diagnostic study. 

Charging that the American 
Medical Association, which has 
bitterly opposed the Anderson- 
King bill, was employing a “bogey- 
man” in its ‘attacks, Ribicoff said 
the AMA had “misled” its own 
members and “played loose with 
the facts” by branding the program 
as “socialized medicine.” 

Meany told the committee that 
he himself discussed the AMA’s 
“advertised objections” to the bill 
only with reluctance because of his 
respect for the medical profession. 


The fact remains, he said, that 
the AMA’s advertising “has 
taken a really extreme position” 
in describing the Anderson-King 
bill as one to “inject the govern- 
ment into every consultation 
room, deprive Americans of free 
choice of doctors, to dictate the 
pattern of health care.” 

The leaders of the medical pro- 
fession are “intelligent and well-in- 
formed” and obviously “know that 
these charges are without founda- 
tion,” he continued. The issue in- 
volved in the bill “is too important 
for the tactics of college debaters 
or for the techniques of Madison 
Ave.” 

Meany said the judgment of 
Congress on the Anderson-King 
bill should be based on a decision 
on three factors—whether a prob- 
lem exists in regard to medical 
costs to older people, whether ef- 
fective remedies are available out- 
side the social security system, and 
whether the proposed plan of the 
bill is sound and workable. 

Numerous government and pri- 
vate studies, the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent said, had certified the reality 
of the old-age medical problem. 

These included, he pointed out, 
the White House Conference on 
Aging held just last January, which 
through its panel on income main- 
tenance declared that commercial 
insurance, old age assistance and 
other devices “will continue to fall 
short of meeting the basic medical 
care needs of the aged as a 
whole.” 

A study published by the 
Brookings Institution, he contin- 
ued, recently pointed out that 
the medical costs of the aged ap- 
peared to average about one- 
third of their income, whereas 
existing insurance plans provided 
no more than one-sixth of the 
coverage for those who carried 
policies and met “only about one- 
fourteenth of the total medical 
costs for the aged as a whole.” 

The Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans have built-in obstacles, 
Meany said, and even union-spon- 
sored health plans -have found 
themselves unable to meet the cost 
of providing hospitalization of their 
own retired members. 

He praised the Kerr-Mills Act 
of 1960, which expanded federal 
old-age assistance for medical 
purposes, as “a desirable and in- 
deed a necessary supplement” to 
the Anderson-King program. 

This aid is based on a “means 


for a social security measure. : 
The Anderson-King bill, he em- |? 


test,” he said, that in most cases 
is applied very strictly. A high 
proportion of the “needy” who 
qualify under the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram, he declared, “were forced in- 
to that unhappy position by the 
medical bills they have already 


proach to living people.” 

Most states, Meany continued, 
have failed to appropriate"matching 
funds to make the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram fully effective, and in any 
case the program is no substitute 


phasized, would insure retired 
workers against the threat of heavy 
medical costs in old age in “ex- 
actly the same way” it now insures 
workers against “total loss of in- 
come.” . 

“Every worker, and his em- 
ployer, would put aside a modest 
sum each week to create a fund 
that would pay a substantial part 
of his medical expenses after he 
retires,’ Meany continued. 

“Now what in the world is wrong 
with that?” 
Under such a program, the fed- 
eration president said, “we have 
the truly broad group, the truly 
equal division of risks, that is basic 
in any workable insurance plan. 
Here we have the young protecting 
against their old age—the very first 
commandment in the decalogue of 
every insurance salesman.” 


Thanks to repeated actions of 
Congress, the number of people 
not included in the social security 
system “grows smaller each year,” 
Meany pointed out. 

The program of the Anderson- 
King bill would grant medical ben- 
efits to all included in the social 
security system. 

In one way or another, Meany 
said, all of us have to pay the bill 
for medical programs—whether 
it be under the Kerr-Mills assist- 
ance bill with its “means test” or 
whether we are paying for a sys- 
tem based upon an “earned right” 
instead of one “based upon a 
pauper’s oath.” 

The bill before the committee is 
one “about the personal well-being 
of men and women—those who are 
retired, those who are about to re- 
tire, those who are barely begin- 
ning their working lives, and every- 
one in between. For the sake of all 
these people—of all Americans— 
we hope you will act upon it fa- 
vorably.” 


paid. This is a post-mortem ap- 


Health Plan for Aged Vital, ponin say | 


HEAVY LAYOFFS on the New York Central Railroad are piston by this picket line, compous 
of members of the Railway Clerks, in front of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s New York City offieg, Dud 


ing one month the railroad laid off 500 high-seniority workers. 


ne 


Prominent Doctors Break with AMA 
To Support Kefauver’s Drug Bill 


Prominent physicians, including two members of the American Medical Association’s Council oq] 
Drugs, have told Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) that he is.prescribing the correct legislative medicine 
for the misleading claims and high prices of many prescription drugs. 


The physicians, testifying before the Senate Anti-Trust subcommittee, endorsed key Provisions ofa 
bill by Kefauver and Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.) which would: 


@ Require the Food & Drug? 
Administration to certify that new | 
drugs are effective, as well as harm- 
less. 

@ Compel drug manufacturers 
to provide doctors with more ex- 
tensive and candid information as 
to potentially harmful side-effects 
of drugs recommended for various 
ailments. 

@ Provide for federal licensing 
and inspection of drug manufac- 
turing plants as a step toward giving 
physicians greater confidence in 
prescribing by generic rather than 
the often more expensive brand 
names. 

@ Make restrictive patent agree- 
ments unlawful. 

Testimony in support of the 
Kefauver-Celler bill by experts 
in various fields of medicine fol- 
lowed a sharp clash between Ke- 
fauver and spokesmen for the 
American Medical Association 
who lined up organized medicine 
on the side of the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers in opposing tighter 
government regulation of the 
drug industry. 

Kefauver charged that the AMA 
relaxed its standards for accepting 
advertising in its Journal in 1955 


after a survey by a public relations 


firm showed that drug manufactur- 
ers were unhappy over what they 
considered the over-strict standards 
applied. Up until then, all drugs 
advertised in the AMA Journal 
were required to have the Seal of 
Acceptance of the AMA’s Council 
on Drugs. 

After the Seal of Acceptance was 
dropped and standards for adver- 
tising relaxed, Kefauver said, ad- 
vertising revenue from the 22 big- 
gest drug firms nearly doubled. 

The AMA spokesmen—Dr. H. 
H. Hussey, chairman of the board 
of trustees, and Dr. E. B. Howard, 
assistant executive vice president— 
denied that advertising standards 
had been lowered to attract more 
advertising. They said the AMA 
rejects about 85 percent of all ads 
offered. 

When subcommittee staff mem- 
bers quoted apparently mislead- 
ing claims for drugs in advertise 
ing in the AMA Journal, Howard 
commented: 

“We do not require in adver- 
tising copy ... the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.” 

Other witnesses before the sub- 

committee were less tolerant of 


Stiffer Welfare Disclosure Law 
Winning Support in Congress 


Bipartisan support is gaining in Congress for amendments to put teeth in the 1958 welfare and 
pension plan disclosure law and protect the equity of workers in some $48 billion in assets. 

A House Labor subcommittee unanimously approved a bill requiring more detailed reports from 
the administrators of over 188,000 welfare and pension plans. The measure also would empower 
the Labor Dept. to investigate reports which appear fraudulent or inaccurate, to seek out unreported 


Dept. suspected cases of theft or 
kickbacks. 


The AFL-CIO testified before 
the House subcommittee in sup- 
port of the original Administra- 
tion-backed bill sponsored by 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N. Y.). The federation has sup- 
ported strong amendments since 
1958, when a strict reporting bill, 
sponsored by Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D-Ill.) and passed by 
the Senate, was watered down in 
the House. 

The 1958 law made the Labor 
Dept. the custodian of pension and 
welfare reports but made no provi- 


sion for determining whether the 


plans and to refer to the Justice® 


reports were accurate or for look- 
ing into suspected violations. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
following an appearance before the 
House subcommittee headed by 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), 
submitted a supplementary report 
stressing the lack of safeguards in 
the 1958 law. 

He pointed out his agency now 
has no authority to find out whether 
reports are filed or,: if filed, are 
accurate. 

“This system obviously gives no 
protection to the workers whose 
present and future welfare is to a 
great extent tied to these funds,” 
Goldberg added. 

The House subcommittee bill 


would not grant the full powers 
requested by the Administration. 

It would empower the Labor 
Dept. to investigate welfare plan 
reports only after receiving com- 
plaints and then after determining 
“reasonable cause.” 

The Labor Dept., however, 
would have new power to subpoena 
‘witnesses, look into reports on file 
and trace administrators failing to 
report. It could seek court injunc- 
tions to compel compliance with 
the law. Embezzlement of funds 
would be punishable by a $10,000 
fine or five years imprisonment or 
both. A briber or bribe-taker could 
be jailed for three years or fined 


$10,000 or both. 


the drug industry’s claims, 

@ Dr. Charles D. May, professo 
of pediatrics at the New York Um 
versity Medical Center and a mem ( 
ber of the AMA’s 14-man Cound J 
on Drugs, criticized “extravagan(* q 
claims for new drugs and changed 
that the industry’s “hectic” promo 
tion of “unwarranted” products may 
subject patients to “illogical and @& 
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cessive” use of drugs. 

@ Dr. Louis S. Goodman, ¢hait 
man of the Dept. of Pharmacology 
at the University of Utah College 
of Medicine and a member of 
Council on Drugs, said he was pum 
zled by the fact that the AMA 
didn’t consult the council befom 
taking a stand in opposition tom 
Kefauver-Celler bill. 

“The AMA deserves credit fat 
having experts on its council’ 
he testified. “I only wish te 
would make use of us.” 

@ Dr. David P. Barr, presideat 
of the Health Insurance Plat @ 
Greater New York, said drug Siti 
push up prices by misusing patemt 
advertising extravagantly and be- 
sieging doctors with incompletely 
described drugs. 

@ Dr. Louis Lasagna .of Jolilt 
Hopkins University charged tht 
some drug companies try new 
ucts on human beings “simply be 
cause bypassing toxicity tests on 
laboratory animals saves time 
mone i. 
+ ae William B. Bean of Tow 
State University’s School of 
cine said highly advertised 
are likely to cost many times. 
than identical drugs sold 


generic or chemical names. nig 
@ Dr. Allan M. Butler, prom nd 

inent Detroit pediatrician, t 

on behalf of the Physicians Forum 

that the AMA leadership “¢é ry C0 

does not speak” for thousands R 

doctors who daily face “excessive Be 

drug costs and irresponsible adver Ca 

tising.” as th 
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